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of Parliament that closed last week will find 

very small ground for satisfaction with their 
Government. One or two of the more imaginative 
newspapers have tried to vamp up enthusiasm over the 
“legislative output.” But this output contains only 
two first-class measures, the Trade Unions Act and 
the Unemployment Insurance Act—both of them bad, 
and both calculated to lose votes to the Government. 
For the social and economic discontents that agitate 
the country Ministers have not offered us the pretence 
of remedy or even amelioration. The coal industry is 
allowed to go to the devil in its own way; agriculture 
is dismissed with a few empty words; Russian trade 
does not matter. There is no money for education ; 
there is no money, indeed, for anything, except possibly 
for Mr. Bridgeman’s cruisers. There has been no 
Factories Bill and no Poor Law Reform Bill; the 
Washington Hours Convention is still unratified. But 
it would be cruel to pursue this record of broken 
pledges, of failures and cowardice. There is now only 
one last folly left for Mr. Baldwin to indulge himself in, 
and that is the reform of the House of Lords. If he 
attempts that, he will finish the work which he has so 
well begun, of wrecking his party. 

* * * 


(Jot Pestana who look back on the session 


Resolutions of No-compromise in regard to the 
Simon Commission have been adopted at the various 
annual conferences of the Indian parties, meeting as 
always in the last week of the year. Dr. Ansari, presi- 


dent of the Indian National Congress, recommended a 
complete boycott in his speech from the chair, pro- 
claiming that no self-respecting Indian could admit 

“the claim of Great Britain to be the sole judge of the 
Simi- 


Measure of time of India’s political advance.” 


larly Sir Tej Bahadur, presiding over the National 
Liberal Federation, said that Indians could have 
nothing to do with the Commission. Dr. Ansari is 
for a round-table conference; Sir Tej Bahadur for 
a concerted effort of all parties to produce an Indian 
Constitution, for which, when complete, acceptance 
would be demanded from Parliament. The boycott 
resolution was unanimously adopted by the National 
Congress after three hours’ discussion. All their 
efforts and resources, said Dr. Ansari, should be eon- 
centrated upon the removal of communal and political 
discord ; but while these things were being said in 
Madras and in Bombay the All-Indian Moslem League 
was being rent by a bitter controversy over the Com- 
mission. The venue of the League conference had been 
changed for sectarian reasons from Lahore to Calcutta, 
but the president, Sir Muhammad Shafi, refused to 
recognise this decision. The strong body of Moslems 
opposed to the boycott have to contend with a faction 
that is still concerned with the Khilafat question, and 
with aggressive leaders like Mr. Jinnah, of Bombay, and 
Sir Abdur Rahim, of Bengal, who stand with the 
irreconcilables of the National Congress. The call for 
a united boycott of the Commission is manifestly futile 
if the Moslems are in schism and the powerful Parsee 
and Hindu industrial and mercantile communities are 
for co-operation with the Government. 
* * * 


It is impossible not to note and deplore the essential 
futility of these debates and divisions. The Simon 
Commission has behind it the backing of every party 
in England. It is inconceivable that India could 
gain anything by boycotting it even if the boycott 
could be made complete—which evidently it cannot. 
The stultification of the Commission’s work can mean 
only the prolongation of the status quo. The demand 
of the National Congress for a “* round-table conference 
of plenipotentiaries’’ is plain nonsense. India has 
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not and cannot have any “ plenipotentiaries *’—has 
not, that is to say, any leaders who can speak author- 
itatively in the name of the people and can command 
the obedience of the people or even, indeed, of their 
own nominal party followers. That is one of the roots 
of the whole difficulty. There is no Indian “ nation” 
with which we can negotiate. It appears that many 
Indian politicians attach too much importance to the 
Irish precedent. There is no effective analogy between 
the two cases. The Southern Irish were and are a 
nation, and what is more they were a nation in arms. 
We could deal with their leaders, knowing that they 
could both speak for their country and in the last resort 
—in spite of the fanatic de Valera—rule it. But there 
is no corresponding body in India with which we can 
conceivably negotiate. We cannot, in fact, “ nego- 
tiate’’ at all; we can only impose this settlement 
or that. It is an unfortunate position, but until the 
Hindu and Moslem leaders of India are prepared to 
accept responsibility for the maintenance of law and 
order without calling for the help of British troops 
there would seem to be no way out of it. 
* * * 

The Spanish National Assembly has now been in 
existence for nearly three months, and students of 
politics are beginning to take stock of its doings. The 
Assembly, it will be remembered, has no executive or 
legislative powers; the function of its four hundred 
members is to sit and talk. And even the right to 
talk is limited. Members may only make speeches of 
twenty minutes in criticism of the Government, and 
not more than one interpellation is allowed on any 
subject. The debates have, so far, produced two 
reforms: the Government has agreed to the simplifying 
of the Bachelor’s examination in the Universities, 
and to the right of cousins to inherit in cases of intestacy. 
The Times’ Madrid correspondent tells us that the 
Dictator and his friends regard this as evidence of very 
successful collaboration between themselves and the 
representatives of the realm. Other people, we are 
not surprised to hear, are asking whether a mountain 
ever brought forth two more ridiculous mice. It is 
possible that the various Committee meetings will 
produce something of importance. One of these 
Committees is occupied with projects of Constitutional 
reform, and it is believed to favour the creation of a 
new Assembly, consisting of elected members, represen- 
tatives of corporations, and Government nominees, 
with a Crown Council of thirty persons over it. But 
there is no reason why the Dictator and the King 
should accept this scheme, if they do not fancy it; 
and, even if they do, they need not be disturbed by it, 
since the new Assembly, like the present one, will be 
merely consultative. Whether the Spaniards really 
want democracy it is difficult to say ; but it is pretty 
clear that they are not going to have it thrown at them 
by General Primo de Rivera. 

* ** * 

The Pan-American Congress, which opens at Havana 
in the middle of January, will be a much more important 
meeting than any previous assembly of the American 
Republics. President Coolidge is expected to deliver 
the inaugural address and the first delegate of the 
United States will be Mr. C. E. Hughes, the former 
Secretary of State. It is clear that the approach of 
the Congress is not unrelated to the conspicuous over- 
tures of friendliness from Washington to Mexico which 
have been in evidence since Mr. Dwight W. Morrow 
entered upon his duties as United States Ambassador. 
His personal success is undeniable, and it is probable 
that Mr. Morrow is responsible for the surprising turn 
in the controversy over the Mexican Government’s 


——— 


control of mining rights. President Calles has pro- 
moted a Bill for the drastic amendment of the two 
articles in the Mines Law which, pronounced unconsti. 
tutional two months ago by the Mexican Supreme Court 
have been the cause of most of the trouble with the 
American oil companies. At the present stage the policy 
of the State Department in Washington is sufficiently 
clear. Mr. Kellogg and his colleagues know that the 
Pan-American Congress will be a mockery unless the 
Latin Republics in general can be induced to believe 
that the United States is prepared for a reasonable and 
friendly policy towards Mexico and the smaller Centra] 
American Governments. Intelligent American opinion 
is naturally anxious about this, and Dr. Butler, the 
President of Columbia University, provides at the 
moment an interesting illustration of the direction jp 
which it is turning. He has issued proposals for a 
Pan-American League which as he argues, sensibly 
enough, could be created and could function usefully 
without interfering at all with the existing League of 
Nations. 
* * * 


29 


The “ political levy ’” clauses of the Trade Unions 
Act come into force with the New Year, and, till the Act 
is repealed, all who wish to contribute to the levy 
will have to contract-in by signing a form declaring 
their desire. For some weeks past an active canvass 
has been proceeding, under the auspices of the various 
Unions, in order to get the forms signed. Most of the 
Unions report good progress; but, in the absence of 
figures, it is impossible to say what this means. In 
view of the scattered distribution of Trade Union 
membership, and the difficulty usually experienced 
in getting a high proportion of members to vote even 
in important ballots, it is not likely to be an easy job 
to secure signed forms even from those who are ready 
to sign without much persuasion. The mere admin- 
istrative problem of getting about five million forms 
presented for signature to five million individuals, 
many of whom seldom attend branch meetings, must 
mean a considerable strain on Trade Union resources. 
Probably in time the difficulties will be overcome; 
but it will be surprising if, in the first year of the new 
plan, there is not a considerable fall in the number of 
political contributors. To secure this was, of course, 
the object of those who inserted this clause in the Bill. 
They counted far more on the apathy of the average 
Trade Unionist than on the objections felt by a small 
minority to the uses to which the levy is put. To the 
extent to which apathy beats administrative efficiency, 
the finances of the Labour Party will be adversely 
affected. But no one can say as yet to what extent 
this is likely to have serious results in connection with 
the next General Election. 

* ** * 

The Pensions Act of 1925 comes into force with the 
New Year, in respect of the contributory Old Age 
Pensions payable to insured workers over the age of 
sixty-five. The hope has been expressed that the 
payment of not far short of half a million pensions 
will have a material effect in relieving the pressure on 
the labour market, by speeding up the retirement of 
the oldest workers now in industry. When_ both 
husband and wife are over sixty-five, and the pension 
income therefore amounts to a pound a week, there }s 
some chance that this will happen; but clearly 4 
pension of ten shillings is not likely to induce any man 
who can still get work and is physically fit to undertake 
it to throw in his hand. There is, indeed, an opposite 
danger, that some employers may use the pension 
a means of getting cheap labour. It is reported, for 


example, that some farmers’ organisations are to apply 
under the Agricultural Wages Act for permission 
deduct the pension from the minimum wage now Pa! 
to their older labourers. Clearly, the same dang 
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exists in other industries, including many in which 
there is no legal minimum wage to act as a safeguard. 
On the whole it is unlikely that, for some time at least, 
the effect of the Act on the numbers seeking employ- 
ment will be considerable. The withdrawal of many 
of the old men now in industry is a thoroughly desirable 
thing; but clearly it will take more than a pension of 
ten shillings to bring it about on any large scale. And, 
of course, a large proportion of those who will receive 
pensions for the first time next week are not in industry 
at present. 
k * * 


The Co-operative Wholesale Society has announced 
its intention of launching a big non-contributory pen- 
sion scheme for its employees, at an eventual cost of 
about £200,000 a year. No details have yet been 
jssued; but the figure quoted must mean that the 
scheme is on fairly generous lines, as the C.W.S. employs 
in all about 50,000 workers. Co-operative employment 
is of course relatively stable—almost as stable for the 
majority of workers as employment in the public 
services, and it is therefore fairly easy to work out a 
pension scheme on equitable lines. The setting-up of the 
scheme on a non-contributory basis is presumably 
based on a recognition of the fact that the employees 
of the Co-operative Movement have a special claim, in 
justice, to share in the benefits of the mutual trading 
of which they are the instruments. At one time a good 
many Co-operative bodies recognised this claim by 
profit-sharing plans; but these have for a long time 
past fallen into disfavour. With their disappearance, 
save in a relatively few cases, the status and prospects 
of the Co-operative employee inevitably ceased to differ 
greatly from those of employees of private firms. The 
new scheme should do something to establish the point 
that the Co-operative movement stands not only for 
mutual trading in the consumer’s interest, but also for 
a relation between employer and employed differing 
from that which obtains in ordinary commercial 
concerns. It is, of course, possible that the C.W.S. 
pension scheme will turn out to be thoroughly good 
business, as well as an act of social justice. We hope 
and believe that it will; for there are few things more 
important than to drive home the lesson that good 
conditions are the key to good and efficient service. 


* * * 


On the eve of the Christmas holidays it was 
announced in the Press that the master cotton spinners, 
disappointed of their hopes of regulating prices and 
output, had decided to demand both reductions in 
wages and an increase in working hours. It is now 
denied that any such decision has been reached, but 
not that the matter is under discussion between the 
employers in the spinning and weaving sections of 
the industry, which usually in such matters act together. 
As soon as the announcement was made, several big 
employers publicly expressed the view that no wage 
reduction ought to be attempted, and at least one that 
any attempt to increase hours would be a dangerously 
retrograde step. It appears that in fact the employers’ 
policy is still undecided, but that at least a powerful 
section among them wants to press for an increase 
in working hours. This, of course, would be designed 
to secure, incidentally, a reduction in piece-work 
prices, which were revised in 1919, when the working 
hours were reduced to forty-eight. If a struggle does 
come in Lancashire, it is far more likely to centre round 
the question of hours, in which the wages question is 
thus involved, than round any direct demand for a 
reduction in wages. The operatives, it is admitted, 
cannot live on less than they are getting, and if wages 
are to be cut at ali, this can only be done by lengthening 
Ours, so as to yield the same earnings per week. This 
ope, of course, is based on the anticipation of a larger 

‘mand for cotton goods following the reduction in 


costs. But will such a demand follow? Will not 
any saving through lower wages be at once swallowed 
up in meeting financial claims which are already 
overdue ? 

* * * 

The position in the cotton trade obviously recalls 
the situation in the coal industry last year. There, 
too, the attempt was made to meet adverse trading 
conditions by increasing working hours, and so reducing 
wages costs. The results have certainly not been such 
as ought to encourage other bodies of employers to follow 
the coalowners’ example. And the cotton industry is 
even worse placed than the coal trade for carrying through 
such a policy with success. Wages form a considerably 
smaller part of its total costs of production ; and it is 
even more heavily weighed down than coal with 
financial claimants to the benefit of any economies which 
can be reaped at the workers’ expense. We sincerely 
hope the cotton employers will see the necessity for 
leaving wages and hours as they are; for if they do 
adopt the short-sighted expedient of trying to re-estab- 
lish their solvency at the operatives’ expense, they 
will in all probability only make the operatives worse 
off without benefiting either themselves or anyone 
else, except perhaps the bankers to whom they are 
in debt. In both coal and cotton, the answer to prob- 
lems which are admittedly not easy to solve is surely 
to be sought not in the depreciation of working condi- 
tions but in financial and technical reorganisation. 
And, in the cotton trade, we sincerely hope the stronger 
firms, who do not want to cut wages or increase hours, 
will let the weaker firms go to the wall, and by that 
means ease the situation of the industry, rather than 
plunge into the disastrous policy which has been 
followed, with conspicuous failure, by the coalowners— 
and Mr. Baldwin. 

* * * 

An Irish correspondent writes: There is little doubt 
that many Catholic teachers secretly sympathise with the 
protests which headmasters of Protestant secondary 
schools have been making against compulsory Irish. 
Unfortunately, by a piece of bad management, the 
controversy in its early stages was given a sectarian 
twist, with the result that the real issues have become 
so distorted as to make it difficult for fair-minded people 
to arrive at a conclusion upon the merits. Under 
existing political conditions Gaelic is bound to have a 
place in the school curriculum, and unless its teaching 
were made obligatory this place would be largely 
nominal. But it is a far cry from compulsory Irish 
in the schools to Irish as the national language, which 
is the prospect that cheers the Gaels and alarms the 
other set of fanatics who value English less for its own 
sake than because it is not Gaelic. If it is true that, 
as we used to be told, Ireland Gaelic would have 
meant Ireland free, it is by no means certain that Ireland 
free necessarily means Ireland Gaelic. So far indeed 
the apostles of the language have done perhaps even 
more than their opponents to convince the ordinary 
man that Irish-Ireland would be a good place to live 
out of. If there was one department in which Gaelic 
influences might be expected to have it all their own 
way this ought to be in relation to sports and pastimes. 
Hurling and Gaelic football enjoy State patronage, 
the army and the police are compelled to play them, 
and the Gaelic Athletic Association forbids its members 
even to watch Soccer or Rugby matches. Yet in spite 
of this artificial protection the popularity of “ foreign ” 
games instead of diminishing has steadily increased. 
In pre-war days there were only some thirty Rugby 
clubs in Ireland; now there are nearly 200, and the 
game is becoming even more popular in Leinster and 
Munster than it is in Ulster. This fact should serve to 


allay the fears of those who believe that the introduction 
of compulsory Gaelic has sounded the knell of the 
English language in the Free State. 
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OUR PAUPERS 


* At this day it seems to me that the English Nation is 
more deficient in their prudent Provision for the Poor than 
any other cultivated and Christian State; at least that 
have so many opportunities and advantages to supply them.” 


O wrote Sir Matthew Hale, Lord Chief Justice 
ey of the King’s Bench, some two hundred and 
fifty years ago. Since then we have experi- 
mented with every remedy but the right one, and we 
are still faced with a monstrous volume of pauperism. 
Our provision for the poor to-day is ingenious, elaborate 
and costly, but no sane man could call it prudent. 

Every Christmas, on Boxing Day or thereabouts, 
the Times spoils our breakfast with an article surveying 
the Poor Law administration in England and Wales. 
We read last Tuesday that the relief of destitution in 
the financial year 1926-27 cost the country £49,500,000 
—which represents an increase of £9,500,000 over the 
previous year and of £34,000,000 over 1913-14. Much 
of this increase, of course, is due to the peculiar 
disasters of 1926. But when allowance has been 
made for that, the “average pauper population ” 
stands at something like 1,200,000. In November, 
1927, there were 300 per 10,000 of the whole population 
in receipt of parish relief; in November, 1925, there 
were 330 per 10,000, and there seems no reason to 
expect any serious fall in the percentage a year hence. 
If we go into details, we find still more disturbing 
figures. The “necessitous areas” show great clots 
of pauperism, and there are many Unions on the 
verge of bankruptcy. No less than seventy Boards 
of Guardians (not all of them in mining districts) have 
received the authority of the Minister of Health to 
borrow for current expenses, and the total of their 
loans or overdrafts was, at the end of September, 
fourteen million pounds, with an outstanding balance 
of nearly eleven millions. In two or three cases the 
debts are prodigious. West Ham has £2,275,000 
authorised and over two millions outstanding ; Sheffield 
a million and a half authorised and a million out- 
standing ; Bedwellty nearly eleven hundred thousand 
authorised and more than a million outstanding. 
London is bad, as usual. The Metropolitan Unions 
were relieving last month over 200,000 persons (not 
counting lunatics and those in receipt of medical 
relief at home); and they spent during the year 
1926-27 three and a half million pounds—half a million 
more than in the previous twelve months. 

But let us go behind these figures and look at the 
principles on which we are administering relief to the 
destitute. Everybody admits that there is something 
radically wrong. Many critics fasten on the immense 
growth of out-relief in the last year or two, and the 
Times article recalls the circumstances of a hundred 
years ago, when the old Poor Law stank to heaven. 
From 1827 onwards, 

the dissatisfaction grew, until the appointment of a Royal 

Commission, which in 1834 found that “ the great source of 

abuse is the outdoor relief offered to the able-bodied on their 

own account or on that of their families.” The system of 
destitution tests which followed on the 18384 report gave 
results comparable to the sweeping of the new brooms in West 

Ham, Chester-le-Street, and Bedwellty at the present time. 
But it is absurd to pretend that out-relief is being 
abused now as it was then, or to suggest that, because 
a man is found here and there who prefers to grow fat 
on a parish dole rather than work for wages, this is 


— 


a sign of general demoralisation. The fact is that 
all but a few of those who are drawing relief from 
the Guardians accept it, with reluctance and _ bitter. 
ness of heart, as an alternative to starvation and not 
to work. And another fact is that hundreds of 
thousands of the unemployed have been forced to 
take parish relief by the deliberate and discreditable 
policy of Mr. Baldwin’s Government which has aimed 
at saving the taxpayer’s pocket at the expense of the 
ratepayer’s. And finally, do these critics really think 
that a wholesale cutting off of out-relief, or a strict 
application of the “‘ workhouse test,” is going to solve 
the problem? If they are under any such illusion 
we should advise them to dispel it by acquainting 
themselves with the minds of the working class, with 
the present conditions of employment in British 
industries, and with the history of the Poor Law in 
the twentieth, as well as the nineteenth, century. 

It is surely evident that “ prudent provision for 
the poor ” means something very different from “ back 
to 1834.”” What it means was set out quite clearly 
in the Minority Report of the Poor Law Commission 
eighteen years ago, and repeated emphatically in the 
Maclean Committee’s Report in 1917. The whole 
Poor Law system must be abolished, and the functions 
of the ad hoc destitution authority transferred to other 
authorities better equipped for dealing with the 
children, the sick, the feeble-minded, the able-bodied. 
We need not repeat here the case for the break-up of 
the Poor Law. Everybody knows that a Board of 
Guardians, even if it should have a double dose of 
good will and intelligence, is not competent to deal 
scientifically with the disease of destitution. For 
at best it can only palliate, it cannot prevent, and— 
to quote Sir Matthew Hale again—‘ the prudence of 
prevention, as it is more Christian, so it will be more 
effectual than the prudence of remedy.” The “ prudence 
of prevention” is the principle of the public health 
and education authorities, who have been steadily 
encroaching, to the great advantage of the country, 
on the functions of the Guardians. But this encroach- 
ment has in one way added to our difficulties, for it 
has inevitably meant overlapping in administration, 
duplication of machinery, and waste of money and 
effort. And the continuance of this state of affairs is 
a scandal for whose removal Poor Law reformers 
have been crying for nearly twenty years. 


We had thought, not long ago, that the Poor Law | 


was at last to be abolished. Mr. Neville Chamberlain 
seemed to be in earnest about the Bill which he 
promised in 1925—and no doubt he was in earnest, for, 
whatever his faults may be, he understands what 
prudent administration means. But Mr. Chamberlain 
is a member of the Conservative party and of Mr. 
Baldwin’s Cabinet, which is another way of saying 
that he can only do what he is allowed to do by the 
reactionary forces that dominate the party and the 
Cabinet. His original proposals for the reform of 
the Poor Law were fundamentally sound, though they 
were bad in one or two details. But when they were 
sent abroad for criticism, vested interests and prejudice 
and stupidity made a sad mess of them: Neville 


Chamberlain was told, in effect, that he had better | 


stop fancying he was Sidney Webb. And so—a year 


and a half later—he produced a revised scheme, @ 
to by the “ Unionist Agricultural Committee,” and 
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designed especially to meet the objections of rural 
reactionaries to the original proposals. The scheme 
js a curious piece of tinkering. It provides that on 
an appointed day the councils of county boroughs 
and (subject to certain adjustments) of non-county 
poroughs and urban and rural districts, shall become 
Boards of Guardians. But of these only the county 
porough councils will take over the whole of the present 
Poor Law functions. For the rest there is to be 
a division of powers. All institutions—workhouses, 
hospitals, asylums and the rest—will be in the hands 
of the county, while outdoor relief will be left to the 
Guardians—t.e., the non-county borough or district 
council. We do not believe for a moment that this 
dyarchy would work satisfactorily, and we find con- 
siderable difficulty in understanding how any intelligent 
person can favour it. Perhaps the “ Unionist Agri- 
cultural Committee ” will enlighten us one of these 
days. 

But at the moment we do not know whether the 
tightly hobbled Minister is to be allowed to 
bring forward a Bill on these lines,or any Poor Law 
Bill at all. He has, as the writer of the Times article 
naively puts it, ‘‘ devoted consistent energy to clearing 
the ground for the promised measure.” He has 
effected some consolidation of the Poor Laws; he has 
deprived the Guardians of their rating and valuation 
functions. But it looks as if the “‘ promised measure ” 
will be somebody else’s affair. For the Government 
of which Mr. Chamberlain is a member shows no sign 
of taking the problem of pauperism seriously, If it 
did, the first thing it would do would be to cut down 
that formidable total of 1,200,000 by removing all 
the able-bodied unemployed and transferring them 
to the charge of a national body. Even the Guardians 
would rise up and call it blessed for that, and clearly 
to unburden the local rates in such a way would be 
a piece of true public economy. But your Conservative 
“economist ” hopes to reduce the rates merely by making 
the poor more uncomfortable. And he doubtless will 
go on hoping, and the Guardians will go on disappointing 
him, till Mr. Baldwin sits on the other side of the table 
in the House of Commons. 





FRANCE AND ITALY 


Paris, December 26th. 


OTH M. Briand and Signor Mussolini have held out 
the olive branch. There should therefore be no 
difficulty in arriving at normal relations between 

France and Italy. Nobody living on the Continent can 
doubt that the two countries have the most serious differ- 
ences of opinion. But, what is worse, there have been 
cultivated on both sides of the Alps sentiments of hostility. 
Differences of opinion will not disappear by a mere meeting 
of the Foreign Minister and the Duce, but it is highly 
important that there should be friendlier sentiments. 
It is useless to make peace on the Rhine if it is only to 
foster antagonism on either side of the Alps. 

Both France and Italy have been greatly to blame. 
Bitter articles were written in France against Italy in 
the Radical newspapers. One was presented with the 
curious paradox that those of the Left who were foremost 
i striving for a‘ rapprochement, between France and 
Germany, were the most implacably opposed to a rapproche- 
ment between France and Italy; whereas those of the 
Right who resisted the Franco-German rapprochement, 


clamoured for a renewal of friendship with Italy. Thus 
one is tempted to ask whether there really exists a pure 
pacifist. Your mildest pacifist is always ready to make 
war on somebody, while your wildest militarist is always 
ready to make peace with somebody. Labels are usually 
misleading, but they have rarely been more misleading 
than in the case of the so-called French pacifist. By 
pacifism he meant a certain attitude towards the defeated 
enemy, but he did not answer for his attitude towards a 
victorious ally. Indeed he was not consistent in respect 
of defeated enemies ; for while Germany was to be helped, 
Hungary was to be suppressed. One must therefore come 
to the conclusion that a real pacifist is rare. 

Men like or dislike this or that country for various 
reasons, personal, philosophical, or political—and that is 
all. France is particularly inclined to express her likes and 
dislikes violently. She is a Crusader by nature. She 
cried, “‘ Down with Mussolini!’ exactly as she had cried, 
“Down with the Kaiser!” and afterwards ‘‘ Down with 
Lenin!” M. Briand’s movements were jealously watched. 
He could take as many meals as he pleased with Stresemann, 
but not with Mussolini. So there was incident after 
incident on the French frontiers and in Tunisia. No 
attempt was made to dispel the gathering clouds. The 
Italian Press denounced the French in the most heated 
language, and Mussolini went about uttering general menaces 
whose particular application it was not difficult to guess. 

Then came the battle of the treaties. Italy challenged 
Jugoslavia by taking Albania under her control. France 
signed a treaty with Jugoslavia which, as interpreted by 
the Italians, was tantamount to a warning that at a given 
moment France could, if she pleased, turn loose on Italy 
the most ferocious fighters of the Balkans. Thereupon there 
was much criticism of these pacts, which are contrary to 
the spirit and the letter of the League of Nations, and divide 
Europe into opposing camps. That criticism, it can now 
be seen, was exceedingly useful. It brought home to France, 
and brought home to Italy, the dangers of the provocative 
game that both were playing. 

Incidentally, however, it is impossible to refrain from 
remarking that it was not the League that aroused public 
opinion in this matter. The League, ready to condone 
anything which blatantly pretends to be in consonance 
with its objects, stifled public opinion. It is well to make 
it clear that the independent criticism of THE New Srares- 
MAN and other publications is already completely justified 
by the results. Everywhere there was alarm, and it was 
impossible for France and Italy to continue their manceuvres 
on the diplomatic field. In both countries there was a 
demand for reconsideration of a serious situation. Briand 
and Mussolini have spoken in the most conciliatory manner, 
and with the change of French Ambassador at Rome, it 
should be possible, early in the New Year, to pave the way 
to a settlement. There are grave problems which will 
require the most delicate handling; but if it was possible 
for France and England to liquidate their quarrels in 1904, 
and if it was possible for France and Germany to arrive at 
some measure of accord after the war, there are no insuper- 
able obstacles to a Franco-Italian understanding to-day. 

The fundamental facts about Italy are that there is what 
is generally regarded as a superabundant population, there 
is a lack of raw materials, there are inadequate commercial 
outlets, and there are insufficient Italian colonies. France, 
which is under-populated, has the second largest colonial 
empire in the world. In these conditions it was easy for 
Mussolini to build a vast and ambitious foreign policy. 
France’s control, or at least association with Balkanic 
States, in which Italy would like her own influence to be 
predominant, helped to direct Italian sentiment against 


France; while France is also supposed to have thwarted 
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Italy in the Adriatic and in the Mediterranean. There is a 
good deal of point in the Italian contention that Italy’s 
relations with Albania, for example, do not directly concern 
France, and normally could scarcely be developed in such 
fashion as to involve Italy in a conflict with France. The 
pact may be perilous inasmuch as it arouses Jugoslavian 
jealousies. But what interest has France in supporting 
Jugoslavia ? On the other hand, the French pact with 
Jugoslavia would obviously bring France almost auto- 
matically into war with Italy if Italy and Jugoslavia were 
embroiled. If it be true that we are back in the old 
diplomacy, then Italy has certainly sound arguments in 
favour of her contention that she is more naturally inte- 
rested in the Adriatic and in the Balkans than is France. 
In the Adriatic there must be free passage. In the Balkans, 
Italy must be allowed room for economic expansion. It is 
not understood why France should endeavour to interfere 
with Italy’s guardianship of Albania, which stands at the 
mouth of the Adriatic ; and it is not understood why France 
should endeavour to range the Balkanic countries in what 
would seem to be an anti-Italian League. 

In the Mediterranean, Italy feels that she has the strongest 
claims to be considered the leading Power. Are not her 
shores washed by the Mediterranean ; and, on the southern 
banks, is there not Libya? But France too is a great 
Mediterranean Power. Part of her coast-line is on that sea, 
while Morocco, Algeria, Tunisia and even Syria, which she 
holds under mandate, lie along this great basin. Spain also 
must be considered, while Great Britain seeks to command 
the Gibraltar gateway and the Egyptian exit by the Suez 
Canal. Italian claims to “‘ Mare Nostrum”’ are unques- 
tionably exaggerated. Yet it is not surprising that Italy 
should ask for a considerable participation in the govern- 
ment of the International Zone of Tangiers. If I am cor- 
rectly informed, there is a willingness at the Quai d’Orsay 
to make concessions to Italy on this point. It is true that 
the French press has strongly argued against Italy, asserting 
that, by various Franco-Italian accords, Italy has renounced 
her rights to intervene in Morocco in return for the French 
promise of non-intervention in Libya. Can these accords, 
however, be made to apply to the International Zone? It 
is highly doubtful, though France, as lately as 1923, when 
British, French and Spanish representatives met in Paris 
to draw up a new statute for Tangiers, was insistent on the 
exclusion of Italy. If Italy is a Mediterranean Power, then 
she should be placed on a similar footing with England, 
France and Spain. 

With regard to Tunisia, France is the Power in possession 
and cannot be removed. Yet it is the Italians who chiefly 
colonise Tunisia. The Italians were there before the French. 
They helped to develop Tunisia. They still, greatly out- 
numbering the French settlers, contribute to the prosperity 
of the protectorate. There was a convention which regu- 
lated the position of the Italians in Tunisia; but it was 
denounced by the French as the war was ending in Septem- 
ber, 1918. The status of Italians in Tunisia is unsatisfactory. 
They have to be vigilant lest they are robbed of their 
nationality. Their property rights are restricted. Here 
again, if I am rightly informed, the French are disposed to 
make changes in the laws for the benefit of Italian nationals. 
Again Italy considers that she has grievances in Libya. 
She requires a readjustment of the southern frontiers. 

There has been talk of the transference of the Syrian 
mandate, now held by France, to Italy. This is, in my 
opinion, an idle demand. There is no prospect of the 


voluntary surrender by France of such a mandate. Occa- 
sionally it is suggested that Germany and Italy, which are 
both to all intents and purposes deprived of colonies, 
should unite in the demand for a redistribution of the 
territories which the more powerful Allies allocated to them- 
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selves after the war. Other problems would certainly arise 
in the course of conversations. It is not impossible that the 
new French Ambassador, M. de Beaumarchais, will be able 
to carry the different problems towards solution; byt 
above all, it is necessary to create a better atmosphere, 
Public opinion has been poisoned on both sides of the Alps 
by injudicious polemics, and no progress will be made jf 
passions are not allowed to subside. England must look 
on with some concern, and indeed will probably have to 
take part sooner or later in the negotiations. It is to 
nobody’s interest that the Franco-Italian quarrel should be 
envenomed. It is to everybody’s interest that it should be 
ended before it is too late. 
SisLEY HuppDLestox, 


IN THE DURHAM COALFIELD 


[FROM A CORRESPONDENT. ] 


= HIS is the centre of the depression,” said a local 
editor as we stood in the High Street of Bishop 


Auckland, where the combatant Bishop of 
Durham has his palace. It would not have been easy 
to accept the editor’s word if one had been judging the 
condition of the county by the market towns alone. They 
are remarkably busy in appearance. The crowd is cheery. 
The shops seem to thrive. The co-operative store (bearing 
always the long and cumbrous name so curiously endeared 
to the English people) is invariably large and well stocked, 
The branches of the various large retail providers appear 
to flourish. The picture-houses are filled. And a genuine 
air of movement has been brought into the district with the 
astonishing development of the motor-bus_ service—not 
the lumbering two-decker of the South of England, but a 
motor-coach light in build and of all grades of comfort. 
They run frequently and punctually, and as the fare is 
a penny a mile or less they are increasingly taking the short- 
distance traffic away from the railways and at the same 
time doing much to change the social character of the 
region. There may be as many as 200 of these coaches in 
and out of a small centre during the day. 

The contrast one remarks between the towns and the 
mining villages is more noticeable still in the case of the 
mining villages and the surrounding country. Industrialism 
in Lancashire or the Midlands is a pervading blight. But 
Durham is very far from being a Black Country. This is 
a land of low hills and open marshes, a fine coast, and a 
most invigorating air. The pit and pit village, of course, 
make an ugly blot here and there, but the surrounding 
countryside between Tees and Tyne is still virtually 
unspoilt. When not within sight of a mining village the 
stranger could hardly be persuaded that Durham ranks 
with South Wales as the worst of our desolated coal 
districts. 

Three years ago the county employed about 172,000 
miners. Since the early autumn roughly 50,000 have been 
unemployed. After the prolonged stoppage of 1926 many 
pits remained closed, not a few being unable to reopen 
even during the busy stage which immediately followed 
the lockout. Within a wide area round Bishop Auckland 
nearly half the pits are closed, while many others are 
being only partially worked. This district has a total of 
about 11,000 registered workers. In the week of my visit 
the unemployed on the register were 4,700—more than 
one in three. Going from one desolated colliery village 
to another one finds this ratio to be more or less general. 
One can be taken to colliery villages where almost every 
miner’s family is on the dole, and where one could find 
men in scores who have had no work at all for two or three 
years. 

The three counties of Durham, Northumberland, and 
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Cumberland comprise roughly one-fifth of the coal-mining 
area of England and Wales, but are bearing nearly two- 
thirds of the unemployment, the greater amount of the 
suffering falling upon the Durham field. The policy at 
present followed of removing the older men, who can have 
little hope of ever going back to the pits, from the unemploy- 
ment benefit to the Poor Law is having the inevitable 
result of forcing a crisis upon the Boards of Guardians. 
In Gateshead, for example, a town with a varied industrial 
population, the poor-rate has risen to something over 10s. 
in the pound, and the Guardians have been driven to borrow 
more than £250,000 in order to cope with the ever-increasing 
demand for relief. In Bishop Auckland the poor-rate is 
over 1ls., and by November the total rates had risen to 
99s. 6d. on the pound, with every prospect of a further 
rise as the rateable value of the mines continues to drop. 

Apart from its coast towns, Durham is a county dependent 
upon a single industry—coal-mining. And at the present 
stage it affords a striking illustration of the interdependence 
of export trade and international policy. The North-East 
of England has been struck in the vitals by Polish compet- 
ition: in other words, it is suffering to-day to a great 
extent as a result of the award made by the League of 
Nations Council in the matter of Upper Silesia. The best 
Silesian mines, modernised by the Germans before and 
during the war, are in the district that was allotted to Poland 
after the plebiscite. They are worked by Polish miners 
earning. less than four shillings a day. The coal is of good 
quality. It is automatically graded and guaranteed in 
grade. The exporters are assisted by a Government 
subsidy on the transport to Danzig, and a further subsidy 
at the port, with the result that Silesian coal can be put into 
the Northern European market at a price which English 
firms cannot equal and can only approach by adopting the 
method of lowering export prices on the plan which at 
present is being subjected to severe criticism. 

The common argument on the owners’ side is that the 
European markets were lost during the stoppage of 1926. 
The demonstrable fact is that the decline began in 1924, 
on the withdrawal of the French from the Ruhr. Durham 
and Northumberland, as a matter of fact, are hit from all 
sides. The foreign market upon which they have depended 
is shrinking; they carry a heavy burden of exhausted 
seams and obsolete pits, and every advance of capital and 
equipment in such vigorous competing fields as Lincoln- 
shire and South Yorkshire means a further handicap for the 
north-eastern area. The results are deplorably evident in 
all parts of Durham except on the coast. On every side 
the older collieries are in process of rapid decay. The 
surface works, often including a row of primitive brick coke- 
ovens, offer a picture of ruin. There can be nothing in the 
world of industry that provides a more complete illustration 
of despair than an abandoned coalpit. The modern collieries 
alone are able to hold on, and in Durham only a few even 
of these are prosperous in the full sense of the word. 

It may be well to describe here in brief and bald terms 
a typical piece of the desolation. On a radiant autumn 
morning my companion and I went out to a mining 
Village four miles or so from Durham Cathedral. I have 
seen worse spots. That is to say, I have seen pockets of 
squalor that seemed to embody a deeper degradation. But 
I was assured, and could believe, that this place is as bad 
on the whole in housing conditions as any industrial village 
in England. 

Its main thoroughfare is a broad unpaved road, of black 
soil, full of hummocks and holes, with garbage and empty 
cans lying plentifully about. As one enters the village from 

urham there are shops and house-fronts on the left side 
of the street. On the right is a long line of colliery houses, 
with the backs on the wide street. The fronts are directly 
mn the colliery yard. These are the property of the colliery 


company. They belong apparently to the first stage of 
industrialism. Years ago they were condemned as unfit for 
habitation, and before the depression their occupants were 
being removed as alternative accommodation was provided. 
To-day no one looks for any such relief. The houses 
contain three rooms, for which a rent of eighteenpence a 
room is deducted from wages or dole. The benefit here, as 
elsewhere in the county, is 23s. for man and wife, with 2s. 
for each child. 

In a line down the middle of the main street, and stretch- 
ing almost the length of the village, are the privies and 
middens which serve the houses on both sides. They are 
in blocks of eight, each convenience intended for the needs 
of one household. They are open, and the users have no 
keys. Their age and dilapidation imply that they have 
stood there for a hundred years, and one would be surprised 
to hear that they have been repaired in half-a-century. 
Across the black waste of the roadway the mothers carry 
their young children to these foul dens, and one generation 
after another of young girls have made use of them, as they 
still must, in full view of the groups of idle men and lads 
standing, all day long and every day, at the corners of the 
streets. 

There can be no necessity, there would seem to be no 
excuse, for the persistence in any part of industrial England 
of things like this. But there they are in the mining 
villages, a short distance only from other colliery settle- 
ments—as, for example, in the neighbourhood of Seaham 
Harbour—where no miner’s family is denied the minimum 
of sanitation and decency. Why that minimum should 
ever be denied, in a region almost wholly free from the 
problem of congestion, is a query that should be addressed 
first to the mine-owners ; secondly, to the local authorities, 
and thirdly, perhaps, to the Lord Bishop of Durham. 

The marvel of the scene, in Durham as elsewhere, is the 
bearing of the people. As you talk to them you are made 
aware of a depth of bitter feeling, stronger it may be in the 
women than in the men. They are entering now upon the 
third year of acute suffering, without a gleam of hope. 
The miner’s standard of living has gone. In the struggle 
of 1926 the families were bared to the bone: savings ex- 
hausted, humble possessions sold, clothing worn out, debts 
incurred. The past year has brought nothing back. Even 
when the miner is in regular work his wages, on the standard 
basis, are below the acknowledged subsistence level. The 
victory of the owners in 1926 was disastrously complete. 
No matter what policy of reconstruction and alleviation 
may be tried, the broad fact is undeniable: there is no 
general recovery possible for the north-eastern mining 
area. On the most conservative estimate the total number 
of men employed in the coal-mines of Durham and Northum- 
berland will not, by 1935, be more than two-thirds of the 
number who were employed in 1925. So far as any outside 
observer can judge, the people are meeting this appalling 
prospect in a spirit of passive endurance. They are extra- 
ordinarily well-behaved. The testimony on all hands is 
that the amount of drinking is negligible. The cheerless 
groups of men and lads in the streets of the mining villages 
are not only quiet ; they have an air of self-respect that is 
surprising to the stranger. You may note that their 
threadbare clothes are neat and the boots usually brushed. 
It is rare to see an unshaven chin—a relic this, probably, 
of army discipline. In answer to questions they speak 
carefully, and with restraint, in the rhythm and dialect of a 
people who are hardly less remote from the great industrial 
centres than they are from London. They belong to a 
community which, rooted in the soil, possesses certain 
essentials of character that are of the best in England. 
Nowhere, it may be, save in England could such a people 
be found, waiting thus for a turn of the tide. But one 
thing is certain: they cannot continue waiting very much 


longer. And then what? ” 
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YET AGAIN 


? i SHERE are men to whom the New Year means 
nothing. Probably, at the age of eighteen, they 
made a good resolution, and, at the age of nineteen, 

they found that instead of having fewer faults at the 

end of a year they had more ; and as a result they came to 
the conclusion that it was in vain for a man to attempt 
to become a better man than he was born. Such men 
can never hope to win the palm. The penny wisdom 
that takes its lessons from experience is more deceptive 
than even the wildest dream of perfectibility. The truth 
is, the chief lesson experience teaches us is to learn from 
experience, not as our sole master, but as one of seven 
masters. Experience taught men that they could not 
fly: were not middle-aged men even of the present genera- 
tion taught at school to laugh at Icarus as a fool? To-day, 
however, Icarus seems less a fool than our schoolmasters. 

At the end of three thousand years, the Icaruses have 

made nonsense of experience, and any man can fly to-day 

if he has a guinea. 

It is reasonable to believe that if men, in spite of the 
evidence of experience, can learn to fly (which is unnatural 
except to birds) they can also learn to live better lives 
(which is natural even to some human beings). And 
most good men have certainly lived on this assumption. 
New Year never returns, nor spring, nor a birthday,without 
bringing with it the feeling that a race is in sight which 
may be won at last—that here life has begun again and 
the “‘ also ran” of the past may miraculously appear as 
the Gold-Cup winner of the future. To the compiler of 
statistics this must seem absurd: he will be able to prove 
that the majority of failures have always remained failures 
till the end of their lives. Had men relied exclusively 
on statistics, however, they would never have discovered 
the Poles, or attempted Everest, or written Hamlet, or 
composed the Ninth Symphony. Or perhaps I should 
say that these things would never have happened if man 
had believed in statistics too prosaically. Believe in 
statistics poetically, and they will tell you that miracles 
have always happened—that Fra Angelico painted, that 
the Gothic cathedrals were built, that Sir Thomas Browne 
wrote Religis Medici. There is nothing on earth more 
certain than that miracles happen. In the twentieth 
century Bishops try to explain them away. But we must 
not allow our faith to be shaken by Bishops. 

Hence at the beginning of the New Year any intelligent 
man is justified in expecting—or, at least, in hoping—that 
a miracle will have been performed in his own breast 
before twelve months are ended. Why not? Every man 
knows that he is capable of all sorts of things that he 
has never yet achieved—that he can give up half a dozen 
of his favourite sins if he pleases, that he can walk instead 
of riding in taxis, that he can become a better golfer. If 
men relied on the lessons of experience alone, how many 
of them would go on playing golf? Most of them would 
say either “‘ I get no better” or “ Instead of getting better, 
I get worse and worse,” and, abandoning the game, would 
leave the caddies to starve. The man whose soul is built 
on the heroic model, however, says: “I reck not whether 
I am standing still or even whether I am getting worse. 
These things are but appearances. The great reality for 
which I live is a miracle. It will occur on the day on 
which, at the third hole, I shall get on to the green in 
one and hole out in two.” In such a spirit do the golfers 
live. Why should we common men yield to golfers in 
nobility‘ of aspiration ? 

There is surely no more tragic spectacle than the man 
who at the age of ninety, merely because he has hitherto 
found himself unable to control his passions and _his 
appetites, gives up the effort in despair and resigns himself 
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cynically to the life of pleasure. There is nothing, on the 
other hand, more delightful than the spectacle of a man 
who at the age of ninety is still making good resolutions 
as optimistically as he did at nineteen. Dr. Johnson did 
not live till the age of ninety, but, if he had, there is no 
doubt that his noble resolutions would have remained 
very much the same as they were at the earliest date of 
which we have a record. In his Prayers and Meditations 
we have a long series of his good resolutions lasting from 
the age of forty-six till almost the end of his life, when 
he was seventy-five, and it is astounding to see how fixed 
his purpose remained throughout these years. At the 
age of forty-six he resolved, in regard to Sunday, “to 
rise early and, in order to do it, to go to sleep early on 
Saturday . . . to go to church twice . . . to wear off by 
meditation any worldly soil contracted in the week.” At 
the age of fifty-one, he resolved “‘ to rise early . . . to go 
to church, to drink less strong liquors . . . to oppose 
laziness by doing what is to be done to-morrow, rise as 
early as I can, put books in order ”’—this last one of 
the most heroic resolutions of which the soul is capable, 
At fifty-two he confessed: ‘I have resolved (I hope 
not presumptuously) till I am afraid to resolve again,” 
but even so, he resolved anew “ to avoid idleness, to regu- 
late my sleep as to length and choice of hours . . . to go 
to church every Sunday.” He had apparently failed to 
do any of these things by his next birthday, but neverthe- 
less, undaunted, he wrote down his good resolutions for 
the following year: “‘ Rise early. Live temperately ; read 
the Bible; go to church.” At fifty-five, he confessed 
mournfully on Good Friday: ‘I have made no reforma- 
tion ; I have lived totally useless, more sensual in thought, 
and more addicted to wine and meat,” and added: “I 
hope to put my rooms in order,” with the annotation: 
“Disorder I have found one great cause of idleness.” 
On the following day, he laments: “I am less than 
commonly oppressed with the sense of sin, and less 
affected with the shame of idleness. Yet I will not 
despair,” and resolves: “To reject or expel sensual 
images and idle thoughts. ... To avoid idleness. To 
rise early. . . . To read the Scriptures.” And, on Easter 
Sunday, he went to church, “ prayed for resolution to 
amend my life,’ and “ resolved, in the presence of God, 
without a vow, to repel sinful thoughts, to study eight 
hours daily, and, I think, to go to church every Sunday, 
and to read the Scriptures.” By this time, apparently, 
a slight improvement was noticeable, and we come on the 
gentle boast: ‘“ Avoided wine, and tempered a few glasses 
with sherbet ’’—the most touching entry, perhaps, in 
the annals of teetotalism. 

On his fifty-ninth birthday, in the autumn of the same 
year, he wrote: “I have now spent fifty-five years im 
resolving, having from the earliest time almost that I can 
remember been forming schemes of a better life. I have 
done nothing; the need of doing therefore is pressing, 
since the time of doing is short,” and he resolved, among 
other things: ‘ To rise early ; not later than six if I can ; 
I hope sooner, but as soon as I can.” He was still, appa- 
rently struggling up the difficult hill of the better life, 
when Easter came round again, for he then entered in 
his journal the good resolutions : ‘‘ To avoid loose thoughts. 
To rise at eight every morning.” The cynical may note 
with unseemly pleasure the fact that, in the course of a 
few months, Johnson had advanced the ideal time for rising 
by two hours; but those who, like Johnson, are in the 
habit of lying in bed till all hours will realise that it 1s 
just as difficult to rise at eight as to rise at six—that both 
six and eight are merely the a of perfection at which the 
good man aims, and that only in a vulgar reckoning does 
the one hour differ from the other. Johnson himself 
was perfectly frank about the alteration of the hour. 
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“] purpose,” he explained, “to rise at eight because, 
though I shall not rise early, it will be much earlier than 
I now rise, for I often lie till two, and will gain me much 
time, and tend to a conquest over idleness, and give time 
for other duties. I hope to rise yet earlier.” How many 
other sluggards at the age of fifty-six have had the courage 
to cherish so rich a hope ? 

We find him on his next birthday making the usual 
number of good resolutions, including: ‘“‘ To rise at eight,’’ 
and adding sorrowfully a fortnight later, “Of all this 
I have done nothing.” It is true that, though he had not 
yet mastered the secret of rising at eight, he had mastered 
the secret of temperance; but even this did not satisfy 
him and, when he was sixty years old, he was still writing 
with modest optimism on New Year’s Day: “I am not 
yet in a state to form many resolutions; I propose and 
hope to rise early in the morning at eight, and by degrees 
at six: eight being the latest hour to which the bed-time 
can properly be extended, and six the earliest that the 
present system of life requires.” In the following year 
this indomitable resolver resolved: “To rise by eight, 
or earlier”’—a glorious alternative. At sixty-three he 
resolved : ‘* To rise by degrees more early in the morning.”’ 
At sixty-four: ‘“‘ To methodise my life, to resist sloth.’’ 
At sixty-five: “To rise at eight. To be temperate in 
food.” At sixty-six: ‘‘I hope to rise at eight or sooner, 
inthe morning.” At sixty-seven: “ To rise in the morning 
at eight.” At sixty-eight, he prayed: ‘“‘ Grant, O God, 
that I may no longer resolve in vain,” and resolved, among 
many things, “‘ To rise at eight.”” At seventy he confessed : 
“Of resolutions I have made so many with so little effect 
that I am almost weary, but by the help of God, am not 
yet hopeless. Good resolutions must be made and kept,”’’ 
and he resolved again: “ To rise at eight, or as soon as 
I can.” At seventy-one he mourned over the wreckage 
of his good resolutions in the past, crying: “Surely I 
shall not spend my whole life with my own total dis- 
approbation. Perhaps God may grant me soon to begin 
a wiser and a better life,” and at seventy-two he resolved : 
“To rise at eight or sooner.” 

To some people this long procession of still-born resolu- 
tions may seem to prove the folly of making good resolu- 
tions. We know in our hearts, however, that this is not 
so and that Johnson was right, even as he lay in bed at 
two o’clock in the afternoon, to hold on to the grand ideal 
of rising at eight. A good resolution somewhat damaged 
is better than no good resolution at all. Men will go on 
making good resolutions as long as they are young, and, 
by virtue of his good resolutions, Johnson remained essen- 
tially young till his last illness. The perfect Samuel 
Johnson did not die within the breath of the peccant 
Samuel Johnson, but reappeared, triumphantly young, 
every year, whether on New Year’s Day or at Easter or 
on his birthday. All other methods of rejuvenation are 
quackery compared to this. Let us then begin the New 
Year in the same unquenchable spirit.“ To rise at eight ”’ 
—difficult to do, I admit, but can we not at least aspire ? 

Y. Y. 





Correspondence 
THE REBUFF TO THE BISHOPS 


To the Editor of Tux New SraTESMAN. 


Sir,—Your insulting and vindictive article, entitled “ The 
Rebuff to the Bishops,” appearing in THE NEw STATESMAN 
on Christmas Eve, leaves me no option but to abandon sub- 
scribing to a journal to which ever since its formation, years 
ago, I have been one of the original subscribers. I am a priest 
of that despised body, with its “ younger son tradition,” ‘* fool 
of the family,” and “ enjoying less respect and provoking less 
religious emotion than any other Church in the world,” the 


Church of England. As such, impossible though it may seem 
to you, my religious opinions are sacred, and come before 
my politics. And if my fathers in God, the Bishops and Arch- 
bishops, and my brother clergy, are to be held up to your scorn 
and ridicule, then I at least will take my stand by them and 
share it with them. As for the Establishment, I care not a 
fig for it. The Church existed in England before there was a 
State to establish it. And were she disestablished to-morrow, 
she would continue to exist. It may please you, who hold 
her in lofty contempt, to regard her as a mere department of 
the State, in whose doctrines every Jew, Turk, infidel and 
heretic may have his say, and we must humbly acquiesce. 
But our Archbishops and Bishops, who are to reintroduce our 
Revised Prayer Book next session, have spoken with no un- 
certain voice. Disestablish us Parliament may easily do. 
Nothing could be simpler. Disendow us, too, and rob us of 
every penny we possess. One thing, however, Parliament 
cannot do, and that is to prevent us worshipping God how and 
where we will. In Scotland, where our Church for 240 years 
has been both disestablished and disendowed of every penny 
she once possessed, the whole of these changes, or similar 
ones, including reservation and two communion offices, have 
long been in use. And I have served these some four and 
a half years. 

If Liberalism and Labour, whose cause, in the name of 
progress, I have supported for many vears, now wish to earn 
a cheap popularity by appealing to the “ Protestant ” prejudices 
of the nation, let them beware of our votes as Church folk, 
priests and people, on election day. Since our religion is to 
be attacked and persecuted, we shall show you, as the Estab- 
lished Church of Scotland once had to do, that we are not 
to be trifled with. And since our religion must come first 
with us, and the Prime Minister is our friend, we shall vote 
accordingly.—Yours, etc., WALTER B. GRAHAM. 

Silkstone Vicarage, Barnsley. 

December 24th. 

[We intended no insult, and with the first part of Mr. Graham’s 
letter—that is to say until he writes of politics—we are in 
complete sympathy. But surely its moral is disestablishment 
(though how far that need involve disendowment is another 
question). We will ‘‘ worship God how and where we will.” 
Is not that Congregationalism ? Is it a fit sentiment for a 
priest of an “‘ established” State Church? Mr. Graham must 
know better even than we do the disadvantages that must 
arise from the association of a Church with “* property ” interests 
and from the fact that the rights of presentation to “‘ livings,” 
both fat and lean, may still be bought and sold. We ought, 
no doubt, to have qualified our reference to the ‘‘ fool of the 
family ’ tradition by saying that that is certainly nowadays 
a diminishing evil, just as we might have qualified our statement 
as to the Church of England being the least genuinely religious 
of Christian Churches by admitting that it has had and still 
has its saints. But most of its saints are nowadays in tacit or 
overt revolt against its doctrines as determined by the estab- 
lished law of the land. On the political point we must certainly 
add that Mr. Graham must not take our views as in any degree 
representing those of “‘ Liberalism and Labour.” And it is in 
any case nonsense to speak of his religion > attacked and 
persecuted.’ The official religion of England is laid down in the 
old Prayer Book; it is the innovators, with their new Prayer 
Book, who are attacking it. Very likely they are right, but 
they cannot reasonably complain of ‘“‘ persecution”? on the 
part of those who merely wish to preserve the status quo nor 
of “attacks”? by ‘“‘ Jews, Turks and infidels.” If they ask 
for freedom they will certainly and very quickly get it; and 
that would seem to us to be their proper course. They cannot 
be both free and official—Ep., N.S.] 


To the Editor of THe New STATESMAN. 

Srr,—Two statements in your article on this subject are so 
very inaccurate that I feel I must call attention to them. I 
have accepted for so many years your statements of facts of 
which I am ignorant that I find the crudity of this blunder 
rather shattering. I also want to obtain fair play for the 
bishops. You say “they could have stifled the ‘ Romanist’ 
movement very easily if they had chosen. They had only 
to let it be known that Anglo-Catholics must expect no prefer- 
ment and the Anglo-Catholic movement would soon have ceased 
to exist. But half of them were Anglo-Catholics themselves.” 
The last statement is not only inaccurate but ludicrously 
untrue, whether you have in mind to-day or the last thirty 
years of which you are writing. Of course, the movement 
has made itself felt on the bench of bishops, just as it has made 
itself felt among Nonconformists, but that is a very different 
matter. It is, however, the first part of your statement which 
is so unfair to the bishops. For considerabiy more than a 
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generation they pursued quite consistently the very policy 
which you urge they should have adopted. Yet the fact that 
Anglo-Catholics could expect no preferment made no difference 
whatever to their movement. Some of the most notable of 
them remained as curates till the day of their death. Private 
patrons gave vicarages to others. Two or three did indeed 
get as far as a canonry, but in these cases their merits were 
such that they could not be overlooked. Even to-day it is 
only in a few dioceses that they receive any encouragement 
whatever from their bishops. 

Your charge is not only unjust to the bishops, therefore ; 
it is also most unfair to these clergy. They have a much better 
right to resent your suggestion that they would have given 
up Anglo-Catholicism if there had been no chance of preferment 
than a weekly journal has for resenting the suggestion that 
it refrains from publishing anti-clerical articles for fear of 
curtailing its circulation.—Yours, etc., C. P. HANKEY. 

16 Fitzwilliam Street, 

Cambridge. 


[We should perhaps have said not that half the Bishops are 
Anglo-Catholics, but that more than half of them are sym- 
pathetic towards Anglo-Catholicism. And certainly we did not 
intend to imply that the Anglo-Catholic clergy as a body are 
hypocrites who would change their views for the sake of prefer- 
ment. If, however, there were no prospects of high influence 
in the Established Church for men who hold such views, many 
would most naturally and rightly seek other fields in which 
to use their talents and sow their seed. If they all had had to 
** remain as curates till the day of their death,’ they certainly 
would not be the powerful movement they are to-day. If our 
comments conveyed any impression of hostility to the views of 
Anglo-Catholics or of any particular affection for the dogmas 
of Protestantism we were sadly at fault in our writing. Our 
sympathies are indeed very much otherwise. The whole of the 
present controversy seems to us to have arisen from the fact 
that the Anglo-Catholic movement is by far the most alive 
and truly religious force in the Church to-day. But it is a 
State Church and a legally Protestant Church, and it seems to 
us both improper and almost certainly futile to attempt to 
introduce “ Reservation” in any form, without first seeking 
freedom from the at present rightful control of ‘* Turks, Jews 
and infidels.”—Epb., N.S.] 


To the Editor of Tur New StTatTesMAn. 


Str,—I am as profoundly sorry, as many of your readers 
will no doubt be glad, for the terms in which you refer to 
religion and Christianity in your first leader this week. 

We who in the interests of what we conceive to be sane 
thinking are opposing both have not dared to hope for an ally 
in your journal, but we had hoped that, unlike the Times, 
you would respect divergent opinions and maintain a strict 
neutrality. To feel that henceforth the deservedly great 
and growing influence of Tur New SraresMAN must be 
reckoned as, in this respect, on the side of reaction and super- 
stition is a depressing thought. 

You say “It is too easily supposed that in this twentieth 
century religion is practically dead.’”’ The opponents of 
religion are the victims of no such false supposition. Appa- 
rently it is the defenders who are, for the Archbishop “ should 
surely have wept tears of joy” at discovering the reverse. 
** But,” you add, “ of course it cannot be dead,” it ‘ must 
always remain ... one of the most profound . . . of human 


emotions.”” What a terrific plunge into the future! Then 
it seems you know—but I sincerely hope you don’t. I hope 


that the real sequel to Frazer’s Golden Bough and Grant Allen’s 
Evolution of the Idea of God will be not the continuance in 
merely changing forms of this emotion, but the final vanishing 
from the mind of man of these vain imaginations. 

But may I put in evidence a far more powerful pen than 
mine? The late William Archer (in The Dean’s Apologia) 
thus wrote: ‘One of the most disconcerting phenomena of 
modern life is the fact, which constantly encounters us, that 
very able and probably quite sincere men can not only call 
themselves Christians, but profess an aggressive, a militant 
Christianity. I qualify my admission of their sincerity, because, 
in regard to this virtue, the possibilities of self-deception are 
almost limitless. To be quite safe, let us say ‘men incapable 
of conscious insincerity... One asks oneself in amazement : 
‘How can those minds be constituted which can live simul- 
taneously in the manhood and in the infancy of knowledge 
and thought ? How can men accept the lessons of astronomy 


ms 


and geology, anthropology and history, with their annihilatj 
testimonies against Christianity, and yet proclaim themselves 
adherents of so mushroom, so mythical, so obscure, and go 
impotent a doctrine ?’ The centuries from Copernicus onwards 
have been piling up, decade by decade, ever more mountainous 
evidences that Christianity is only one of the countless bad 
guesses at the origin and destiny of the human race, begotten 
of man’s primal ignorance; and yet highly intelligent men, 
without rejecting these evidences, without adopting the 
obscurantists’ point of view and declaring human reason and 
research to be delusions of the devil, can still be found to pin, 
or rather nail, their faith to this offspring of Hebrew folklore 
and Hellenistic philosophy, as the religion which ought to 
dominate the future of mankind. The phenomenon is not 
only disconcerting—it is bewildering.” Or, as you admit, 
‘**the most puzzling of human emotions.”—Yours, etc., 
W. S. Goprrey. 

[The resuscitation of Mr. Archer’s frank confession of bewilder- 
ment in face of a phenomenon which he could neither deny 
nor understand can hardly add to our respect for the memory 
of a great critic; but the passage may serve as a reminder 
of the fundamental incomprehension which lies behind most 
downright criticisms of that ‘‘ mushroom” affair—what an 
adjective !—the Christian religion.—Ep., N.S.] 


RE GOOD AND EVIL 


To the Editor of TuE NEw STATESMAN. 

Sir,—Affable Hawk quotes Carlyle to the effect that neither 
Boswell’s Johnson “* nor any other good thing . . . is, or can be, 
performed by any man in virtue of his badness, but always and 
solely in spite thereof ’’ ; a view which was, for Carlyle, a “ lost 
article of Faith.” The manner of the passage which concludes 
with this utterance offends the Hawk; ‘‘ and I hope,” he adds, 
affably, ‘* you will not cling to Carlyle’s ‘ lost article of Faith.’ ” 
The passage certainly contained one inarticulate sentence; 
yet not only do I cling to Carlyle’s “‘ last article,” I adduce the 
Hawk’s last article in support of it. He may not, perhaps, 
exactly “‘ cling ’’ to the principle expressed ; but he cannot get 
away from it. What he proceeds to show is not that any of the 
defects of Boswell were the cause of merits in his book, but that 
certain traits in his character which, to a superficial judgment, 
might seem wholly objectionable prove on a nearer view to have 
contained a virtuous element. Shakespeare makes a friar 
observe that there is a soul of goodness in things evil, would men 
observingly distil it out. But this is not to say that evil as such 
is ever productive of good. That is a devastating doctrine, and 
it should never pass quite unchallenged.—Yours, etc., 

A. Y. CAMPBELL. 


Miscellany 


ON KEEPING ALIVE 
(Poetically Speaking). 


OT many years ago I was acquainted with a poet 
whose output was small but of good quality. 


Lately a friend wrote: “I saw ‘ X’ the other 
day. You’d never recognise him. He doesn’t live in a 
cottage in Blankshire any more, but in town. He is no 
more despondent and solitary. He no longer wears hobnail 
boots, an old sack coat and a light blue tie, nor wanders 
the lanes ash-plant in hand. On the contrary he is to be 
seen in Piccadilly sporting a grey billycock, a morning coat, 
pepper-and-salt bags, a cane under his elbow, a carnation in 
his buttonhole, eye very much roving. He attends prize 
fights, gives parties and even gets drunk. I must own that 
I like him better than I did—he’s more human. But what's 
the meaning of it all? Has this, d’you think, anything to 
do with the decline of his poetry ? ” 

I meditated on this problem, and these paragraphs are 
the result. 

Why does it so often happen that a poet “ dies” after a 
brief period of production? Keats, speaking of the poet’s 
lack of identity, says: ‘‘ If a sparrow comes before my 
window I take part in its existence and pick about the 
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gravel.” And Goethe: “I always feel uneasy when I look 
atsheep. Their state, so limited, dull, gaping and dreaming, 
excites in me such sympathy that I fear I shall become one 
of them.” When the poet is in his first flush he uncon- 
sciously lends, but does not give his productive self to what 
he sees. And this is the easier because he lives carelessly 
from moment to moment, singing like a thrush whatever 
happens to enter his head. Such songs are chiefly of natural 
objects and their effect on him (it is a fine day, he becomes 
the fine day, so he feels “ fine ’’), or records of the budding 
of natural affections, for instance (and usually) first love. 
Only too soon, however, he leaves this “‘ Chamber of Maiden 
Thought ” and encounters the identities of other men and 
women, and the sorrows and conflicts of the world. Then, 
unless he possess uncommon resolution, considerable psy- 
chological insight, and a certain measure of low cunning, 
one of two things may happen, either certain of these other 
identities with their possible ways of life may enter and possess 
him, or song may forsake him among the multitude of ghosts 
and their contradictory voices. 

Let us examine supersession of identity. The “I” that 
addresses the fellow-member Smith in a club and asks him 
what he will have for lunch is a different ‘‘ I” to that which 
gives the order to the waiter Brown. Now the poet as poet 
is on Keats’ showing a cypher-that-can-write, for, “‘ as the 
poetical character itself—it has no self—it is everything 
and nothing—it has no character.”’ The poet’s permuta- 
tions in the dining-room will run (a) clubman about to ask 
Smith what he will have for lunch, (b) Smith considering 
the question, (c) Brown taking the order; with which in 
each case will be fused “‘ the capacity to explain myself 
self,” that is, the writing ability of the cypher. 

Now suppose Smith has a powerful personality, is a jolly 
country squire who “ knows his own mind ” on everything 
from horseflesh to the existence of God, and that his person 
is (as it were) so much a quintessence in appearance, habit 
and outlook of a large and perhaps in many ways estimable 
section of society that he has become a sort of incarnation 
of certain ideas floating in society (as Napoleon was in some 
sort the realisation of certain idées-forces common in France 
at the end of the eighteenth century), cannot we conceive 
that presently this identity will obsess the poet? This is 
the moment when the poet should be on his guard and rally 
to his aid whatever help he can. For, in Keats’ words, the 
mind should ‘“‘ be a thoroughfare for all thoughts, not a 
select party.”” The poet will be, one may note, in the 
harder case that Smith is not a simple but a compound 
body, not a single proposition such as that “ twice two 
makes four,” but essentially a rich and rubicund mist, a 
myth with the properties and prestige peculiar to myth, 
a core of dogma surrounded by a jelly of suggestion in which 
are reflected the colours of possibly very delightful associa- 
tions common to Smith’s world, ranging from the romance 
of hunting “pink” to the halo surrounding Smith’s 
ancestor who fought for the lost and aristocratic cause of 
Charles the First. Should this obsession occur, the poet 
will, if he is wise, forthwith seek out Smith’s Anti-Self : 
Brown the rationalist, democrat, Socialist waiter, and let 
the pair and whatever other identities tend to join the 
meeting argue in his head. So doing, the writing-cypher 
will remain unabsorbed. Unfortunately this condition of 
continuous vociferation in the mind is, unless the com- 
batants are a very exhilarating crowd, apt to become 
something of a nuisance and even a nightmare. All honour 
to the man who keeps the ring and does not suffer himself 
to be possessed and led away captive by the loudest voiced 
and narrowest of the throng, that individual in fact who is 
least worthy of dictating to the poet’s pen. In some cases, 
be it noted, he is led away by a rich and possibly noble 
personality, a philosophy, a party or a creed whose dogma 


is productive and shines with rare associations: as, 
for example, the philosophic system of a Spinoza, the 
Catholic Church or Guild Socialism. Some poets persist as 
poets largely by an extraordinary instinct for such per- 
sonalities and an extreme adroitness for beckoning a second 
to supersede the first. Whereon the second “ knocks out ” 
the first and possesses the poet into whom however has 
passed some of the blood and temper of the first. This is 
one of Goethe’s secrets. But if such a method of successive 
supersession is not perfected and the vociferation is so 
continuous and the voices so balanced as not to permit of 
surrender, then arises the second danger, that of reduction 
to bewildered silence among the multitude of ghosts and 
contradictory voices. This danger is peculiarly strong to-day. 
There is as far as I can see only one solution. Goethe says: 
“* The poet deserves not the name while he only speaks out of 
his few subjective feelings ; but as soon as he can appropriate 
to himself and express the world, he is a poet. Then he is 
inexhaustible, and can be always new, while a subjective 
nature has soon talked out his little internal material and 
is at last ruined by mannerism.” Notice Goethe says 
‘* appropriate to himself,” that is, choose among the figures 
rather than be chosen, and “‘ the world,” in other words the 
ring as a whole. How can a poet do this? Surely the 
solution lies in the drama. The existence of the Elizabethan 
drama, a drama that came into being when an unusual 
variety of conflicting idées-forces were present, seems to 
bear this out. Now the poet appropriates to himself Smith, 
Brown, Jones and Robinson and as much of the fog about 
each as he can apprehend and his dramatic vehicle will 
allow and places them together. Does he find rest? Do 
the vociferations trouble him no more? In so far as he 
has put them at a distance from himself, “ yes.” In so far 
as they still vociferate, “‘no.” But here is the great point— 
out of that conflict one voice may establish a purely tem- 
porary ascendency, an ascendency that endures only till 
that particular play is finished, but which is in itself some- 
thing of a satisfaction since it in some sort constitutes a 
quite definite discovery. Or out of that conflict no 
dominating voice rises. Then for the poet there may 
possibly occur the supreme miracle. That intense conflict 
of discords may give off a music of musics which would not 
exist but for their existence. This music of musics is of 
two sorts. The first and lesser sort arises from the actual 
sound of all the pieces playing together and somehow 
establishing among themselves, by groups, two or more 
grand contrary streams of harmony, each stream of which 
seems somehow to be emblematical, nay, the very voice of 
some force existent in the cosmos. The second sort is a 
music arising from the interpenetration of these streams. 
This is the rarest music of all. It is a supreme and mys- 
terious harmony that surrounds the core of heat and 
buzzing, as on a misty night there may be seen surrounding 
but at some distance from the arc-lamp itself a halo of 
mysterious iridescence. If such occurs, then the poet is 
indeed a great poet, and in the existence of that iridescence 
lies his joy of joys and all his strivings’ reward. 
Rosert NICHOLS. 


A PERFECT BEAR 


HE Bear is much misunderstood ; 
Our writers do him grave injustice 
So, listen Frank—no beast more good 
And worthy of your deepest trust is. 


Witness his kindness to those two 
Their wicked uncle had forsaken ! 
I tell a story known to few— 
The children wept, by night o’ertaken, 
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When lo, a furry, friendly form, 
He gave to each a paw, then shelter ; 
Those tiny travellers from the storm 
Ran with this uncle helterskelter. 


They heard outside the hissing sleet ; 

They heard the forest groan and stagger ; 
The sky was like a tattered sheet 

Ripped by the lightning’s fiery dagger. 


They cried at first with fear; but he 

Did with kind looks and ways restore them ; 
His capers filled their hearts with glee ; 

He set wild raspberries before them ; 


He brought dry bracken for their bed ; 

He shook down leaves of weeping willow ; 
He placed a glow-worm by their head ; 

He pulled his fur to make their pillow. 


All night they slept without a stir, 

Then breakfasted on wild bees’ honey ; 
He took them to a woodcutter, 

And gave him wax to sell for money. 


Was this not kind? And yet, to-day 

How often! Frank, the words are cruel ! 
“* He is a perfect bear,” we say! 

A perfect bear? Fair play’s a jewel! 


Why, if he were a perfect bear, 

He would be something so entrancing, 
His very name would banish care 

And we could hardly keep from dancing ! 


Epwarp THOMPSON, 


A BEGINNING 


HE Capitol Theatre was half empty the other day 
when Vaudeville, a serious film, was being shown 


for the second time in London. Unfortunately 
our cinemas have become so Americanised that no intelligent 
person would think of going to them for more than the 
most palpable comic relief. Good films are being made 
in Russia, Sweden and Germany ;_ but they are never seen 
in England: instead, we submit to the tinselled rubbish 
which is thrown at us by America. There is not one 
American producer (Chaplin excepted) who has an artistic 
conscience or a genuine creative gift. No American film 
has yet gone beyond farce and sentimentalism; it has 
never reached even the later stages of melodrama; it 
seems to have stuck in a sort of senile infantilism, a panto- 
mime of the crudest calf-love. But, of course, it has made 
money. And, by prejudicing intelligent people against 
the cinema and the unthinking in favour of it, it has stifled 
all appreciation in England of serious work. 

Vaudeville is dramatic; and by that I mean that it 
is a presentment of conflicting emotions, not in different 
people (which is as near as an American film has ever 
got to drama), but in the same person. Every gesture of 
this film is in a sense complicated, because it expresses 
in an instant the motives which a novelist would be obliged 
to elucidate in some sentences of analysis. The bowed 
back of the showman’s wife as she thumped the piano 
in a workmen’s cabaret showed at once the gaiety and 
the dullness of the music. On the stage, if the scene 
were possible, the effect would be gained chiefly through 
the ear; but in the film it is suggested by the woman’s 
attitude and by quick impressionist pictures of the stage, 
the girls dancing, the reeking audience. A later scene, 
in the café of the Wintergarten, was typified by the jazz 
pianist in the foreground, bobbing up and down on his 
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seat mechanically to the rhythm, stiffbacked like the rod 
of a trombone, with his head screwed to one side and a 
glazed smile on his face directed towards the drummer, 
These are only details, but they are exciting to see, if only 
for the excitement of their true technique. Mr. Dupont, 
the producer of the film, is one of the very few people 
who has grasped this essential fact about the film—that 
it is impressionism. He has recognised the genius and 
limitation of this art. Vaudeville could not possibly have 
been given through any other medium, not even in the 
novel, which is elastic enough to cover most forms of 
drama. The atmosphere of the provincial fair, the pleasure 
parks, the stage of the Wintergarten, swings, revolving 
lights, trapezists diving over the audience, could not 
possibly have been so crystallised in a literary narrative. 

It is not necessary to discuss the story of Vaudeville, 
because I am not so much reviewing the film (on which 
the critics gave their judgment when it was seen before 
in London), as drawing a moral from it. Vaudeville is, 
of course, the first film of psychological significance which 
has been shown in this country. The Street was tech- 
nically exciting, and a first essay in grim fantasy; The 
Last Laugh a despairing exhibition of coloratura on the 
part of Emil Jannings, in which the producer set out to 
catch a big public by watering his ideas. But Vaudeville 
is a definite attempt to match the novelist at his own 
game. It combines an intricate characterisation with 
a definiteness of form which is almost impossible in a 
novel. There were moments when the artistic presentment 
of horror, a tendency which can be seen in all post-war 
German art, became excessive; but it never reached the 
sardonic hideousness of Von Stroheim’s Greed. The acting, 
not only of Jannings, who can be magnificent when he is 
under control, but of the smallest parts in the crowded 
scenes, was thoroughly good; and it was mostly due 
to Mr. Dupont. There were few mistakes, the exaggerations 
were well managed, and a sparse, casual audience was 
left moved and uncomfortable. It is not often that one 
has to take a film seriously, and Vaudeville is a jar to young 
people “‘ going to the pictures.” 

What we need, of course, is an independent theatre 
modelled on the lines of a Little Theatre. It could be a 
barn or a neglected parish hall: but it must be either in 
London or Manchester. There are two such theatres in 
Paris, both south of the river. The prices are rather 
less than those of the boulevard cinemas, and they are 
packed every night of the week. No Englishman, perhaps, 
will ever understand that art can be made to pay; “a 
nation of shopkeepers” seems to inhibit his common 
sense like a complex. The Théatre du Vieux Colombier 
advertises very little; it gives a season of films which are 
mostly a year or two old} but everything that it shows 
is worth seeing, and it is vigorously supported. 

There is no reason at all why London should not possess 
a repertory cinema. If a hall could be found, the cost 
would not be large. Films several years old could be 
rented quite cheaply, and as very few of the best films 
have ever come to England, they would be new to the 
public. It would be worth while if only because a small 
section of the public would begin to take the film as a 
new and serious form of expression. Then Mr. Dupont 
would be ranked higher than a magazine novelist, and film 
criticism might be given some of the attention which is 
spent now on farces and musical comedies. 

The public is not to be blamed if it is shocked by a 
sober film when it is used to enjoying Ben Hur or The 
King of Kings. But there ought to be a place where only 
good films would be shown; and then the larger public, 
on which the American film industry relies, would not 
run the risk of a bracing shock. G. W. STONIER. 
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Current Literature 
BOOKS IN GENERAL 


OMEONE was asking the other day if there was an in- 
S stance of a man taking to a new line in old age and 
making a great success of it. Of course, there was De 
Morgan, who, I think, was over seventy when he wrote 
Alice for Short and his other successful novels. But a 
more striking case is that of Charles Perrault, Comptroller 
of State Buildings, and afterwards Secretary-General of 
Finance under Louis XIV’s Minister, Colbert. When 
Charles Perrault published his fairy stories, Cinderella, 
Little Red Riding Hood and Blue Beard, etc., he was 
nearly seventy. He had already written a book on the 
Siécle de Louis le Grand, a parallel between the ancients 
and moderns which led to much discussion, and some 
erudite and now forgotten reflections upon Longinus. 
It was doubtless to these books that he looked to keep 
his memory alive, when he published his immortal fairy 


stories. 
* * * 


The folk-lorists find ancient pedigrees for all the famous 
stories in the world. They have spread everywhere and 
they have been rewritten a hundred times. The study of the 
genealogy of any story with its collaterals is humbling to 
story-tellers confident of originality. M. Georges Polti 
wrote a book Les Trente-six Situations Dramatiques (1912) 
to prove that all the dramatic plots in the world were 
based on thirty-six situations and no more. Goethe in his 
Conversations with Eckermann says that Schiller tried to 
refute Gozzi, a forerunner of M. Polti, but failed to find as 
many. Even in the matter of detail authors continue 
to repeat each other down the ages. It is only the tone of 
the story and the temper of the writer’s mind which change. 
You remember the story in Uncle Remus (a collection of 
autochthonous folk-tales) when Brer Rabbit annoyed with 
the Tar-baby, hits it with his right paw, left paw, right 
leg, left leg and finally butts it with his head and thus 
becomes firmly stuck ? In one of the Jatakas or Buddhist 
Birth-stories the future Buddha assails the Demon of the 
Matted Hair: “ And with a resolute air he hit him with his 
right hand, but his right hand and his left hand, his right 
foot and his left foot, were all caught in turn in the Demon’s 
hair, and when at last he butted at him with his head, that 
was caught too.” So Brer Rabbit was after all a 
reincarnation of the Buddha himself ! 


3K ok * 


The tale of Blue Beard has been traced to mythic 
origins. There was an Egyptian deity of the name of 
Bés who had an azure beard, and Zeus, I think, was some- 
times credited with a beard and eyebrows of blue-black 
raven hue. Proteus, also, was described as coeruleus. 
But the point at which Perrault’s story links on closest 
t> myth is its theme, namely feminine curiosity. It has a 
kinship therefore with the story of Eve and the Apple 
and of Pandora’s box, Psyche’s lamp, Lot’s wife. The 
origin of the story of Blue Beard is disputed. The folk- 
lorists want to trace its roots back into the dimmest 
antiquity, but the question remains, where did Perrault 
get his idea from? There seems no doubt that people 
in France assigned to Blue Beard a local habitation and 
aname. There seems an agreement that he was a Breton. 
The first pretender to the honour of being the original is 
one Conomor, Comorus, Comorre (tradition stammers 
over his name), but the claim of the high and redoubtable 
Baron of Rais, Count of Brienne and Marshal of France, 
the protector of Joan of Arc and one of the chief soldiers 


who succeeded in driving the English from France, seems 
to take precedence. He was descended from the first 
barons of Christendom. He was born in 1404, and he was 
executed for his many abominable crimes in 1440. 


* Bo * 


Readers of Huysmans will remember that his hero, 
Durtal, in La Bas, is at work on a book upon Gilles de 
Rais. Durtal is, of course, a believer in the mystery of 
wickedness; he does not see wickedness as a shabby, 
sordid, shallow thing, but as something impenetrable and 
infinite. Gilles de Rais was a sorcerer and a sadic monster ; 
he tortured and slaughtered hundreds of children. What 
links him to Blue Beard is the superstitious horror with 
which his name was long remembered, the rumours of his 
gruesome cabinets and that the women betrothed to him 
invariably died. The records of his trial exist, and after 
that of Joan of Arc, it is the most important French 
criminal trial of the fifteenth century. Michelet describes 
him as ‘‘an exterminating beast.” His abominable 
crimes continued up to the time of his arrest. Towards 
the end he took the precaution to burn the remains of his 
victims, but “ occasionally two or three bodies would 
hang for a few days in a cell or cabinet adjoining his room, 
or he would, for a short time, preserve a head to pray over 
it. But the remains were no longer flung into some under- 
ground dungeon to rot away there in the course of time. 
And—horrible to relate—while at times he wept and 
chanted the De Profundis over his victims, at others 
when he took his bracqguemart—a broad-bladed sabre, 
which he employed as a sacrificial weapon—to cut off 
his victims heads and limbs, he cried to them in a frenzied 
transport, ‘“‘ Go, go and pray to God for me!” This did 
not prevent him also from tearing out their hearts or 
cutting off a foot or hand as an offering to the devil. 


tk Bg * 


For a long time he relied on his rank and power to 
protect him and conceal his crimes, though he seems to 
have been visited with uneasiness near the end. Mean- 
while legends of a hideous monster, never seen, but whose 
pregence was divined from the disappearance of children, 
spread round about the countryside of Champtocé and 
Machecoul. Boys and girls were continually vanishing ; 
little beggars, children in charge of cattle or flocks dis- 
appeared and no more was ever heard of them. There 
were wolves and bears in the forest, the rivers were swift 
and the ponds deep, but by degrees another explanation 
began to force itself on the children’s fathers and mothers. 
Gilles de Rais had his servers and helpers. There was 
in particular a sinister woman, Perrin Marten, “‘ whose 
appearance and behaviour inspired anxiety and dread. 
She roamed the country roads and the moors, approaching 
children who were tending cattle or had come out to beg ; 
she cajoled and caressed them, her face always half hidden 
by a veil; she prevailed upon them to accompany her 
to the castle of Sire de Rais and they were never seen 
again.” Michelet supposes that Gilles de Rais began to 
kill to propitiate the devil and ended by killing in order 
to provoke a horrible kind of ecstasy in himself. 


* 8 * 


One wonders at the severity of the Church in putting 
down heresies, until one remembers the horrible superstitions 
which were bred by them in men’s minds. The Manichean 
heresy, for instance, looks to us quite a sensible sort of 
philosophy ; but if the Spirit of Evil ranked equal with 
the Spirit of Good, then it might be worth while to pro- 
pitiate the former—with the above results. 


AFFABLE Hawk. 
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‘NEW VERSE 
Voltaire. By Laura Rrpinc. Hogarth Press. 5s. 
The Sisters. By Mr. F.O. Mann. Hogarth Press. 4s. 6d. 


New Poems and a Preface. By Hersert Moore Pim. Burns, 
Oates and Washbourne. 6s. 


Festival in Tuscany and Other Poems. 
STEAD. Cobden-Sanderson. 5s. 


By Wit11amM Force 


When Degas came to Mallarmé, an anecdote of which the 
current number of the Dial reminds us, but which, we think, 
cannot be too often repeated, complaining that he had been busy 
at a poem all the morning, had failed miserably, though, heaven 
knows, he was “‘ full enough of ideas,”’ Mallarmé administered a 
gentle reproof which some of his literary descendants have sig- 
nally failed to take to heart. ‘* Poems, after all, my dear Degas,” 
he is reported to have said, “‘ are written with words and not 
with ideas.”” Now Mallarmé is hardly a poet we suspect of any 
bias against the intellect. Let us prefer the positive aspect of 
his statement. Ifa primary aptitude for word-manipulation is 
lacking, then other qualities may palliate but can never entirely 
redeem our sense of loss. Many admirable qualities belong to Miss 
Laura Riding. Her verse is agreeably professional, at a time 
when, in the general break-up of standards, presumed “ sin- 
cerity”” and palpable vehemence are the popular deputies of 
Style. She will be spared the lyrical acclamation of Sunday 
newspapers. She avoids Mr. Humbert Wolfe’s well-meant 
redundancy. She does not, like Miss Victoria Sackville-West, 
submit an ample and dignified prose manner to the refinements 
of a cultivated verse-technique. It is as verse her narrative 
poem must succeed or fail. And, as verse, it seems to us, 
Voltaire fails, because, however commendably sparse her diction 
and neatly jointed her imagery, individual passages show a 
curious poverty and dryness of imagination. Her practice is as 
dull as, no doubt, her theory is conscientious. Voltaire is 
perhaps, a dutifully accomplished theme, a prefatory essay, 
unquestionably, it is not a very satisfying performance. 


“* Narrative poem,” a title Miss Riding’s bare, abbreviated 
methods scarcely deserve, is certainly earned by Mr. F. O. 
Mann’s The Sisters, together with its full complement of nine- 
teenth-century implications. Mr. Mann is one of those poets 
who still believe in the possibilities of a kind of verse-novel, 
and sets about his narrative with even less hesitation and cir- 
cumlocutory precaution than we expect of a prose-writer: 


When the old lawyer at Long Easton died 

There were no wasted tears on any side. 

The butcher spat and in a sneering tone 

Just wished the devil welcome to his own. 

The bankrupt miller out of Badby-Ort 

Was in the Anchor when the news was brought ; 

He rose in the bar-parlour, where he sat, 

And with slow gravity removed his hat, 
Stretched up a quivering fist and turned his eyes, 
Bloodshot with drink and hate, toward the skies. . . . 


And so the story proceeds, rather melodramatic, exceedingly 
direct, and conducted with a pertinacity which almost excuses the 
frequent ugliness of the measure. Mr. Mann is an ingenious 
verse-artificer. Yet, why has he chosen verse ? 

Mr. Pim’s entertaining foreword is distinguished by a 
startling contribution to Shakespearian criticism : 


‘Alas !”’ he writes, “in this world smitten with heresies, few poets 
who have used the English language have escaped from the lure of 
false philosophies. . . . Shakespeare is the tremendous exception. 
As a Catholic, his was the philosophy which, with the ancient 
Religion, was in his day being driven out of the very structure of 
English life. He held to Catholic philosophy ; and that is why 
his work has such incomparable moral grandeur. Pi 


As commonly happens, the sweeping solemnity of the preface is 
in inverse proportion to the unimpeachable mildness of the 
contents. Among the shorter poems, we have been amused by 
this Sonnet, On the Release of Lord Alfred Douglas from Prison : 


Two Scottish poets honoured English jails, 
Lord Alfred Douglas and King James the First. 
Five hundred years ago the King was curst 
With eighteen years of prison .. . 


- .. And in May there strides 
A Douglas from his cell to force the fray, 
And fight till all his battles have been won; 
For in this fearless soul God’s love abides. 


But Mr. Pim has also composed a narrative poem, The Haunted 
Fountain, which compares not unfavourably with Mr. Mann’s 
hardier conception of how to tell a moving story in verse. 


an, 


While mysticism is a cloak which suits Mr. Pim, so that we 
should be chary of withdrawing the poet from the Catholie, 
always assuming that they are separable, Mr. Force Stead js 
much too honest and capable a writer to benefit by this disguise, 
Conscious that Mr. Force Stead makes reservations which others 
cannot always share, the critic finds it hard to keep track of 
his divagations, and, with Mr. Force Stead himself, musing per. 
plexedly before the Unknowable, he exclaims : 


Thou swimmest in deep waters, takest wings 
And fliest buoyantly ... 

. . . Could I but read the scroll ; 
Could I interpret what thy hand hath graven... 
Surely thy wisdom is too deep for me, 
Dwelling on high beyond the firmament, 
Unknown to me... 


But, as far as his talent is terrestrial and bows to purely esthetic 
judgments, Mr. Force Stead is.a poet of unadventurous yet 
substantial powers. 


THE STORY OF A GREAT FEAT 


The Stabilisation of the Mark. By Dr. Hsaumar Scuacnr, 
Allen and Unwin. 8s. 6d. 


This book can hardly fail to become an economic classic. It 
contains the full story of the greatest and most difficult financial 
operation ever attempted anywhere—the sudden stabilisation 
of the currency of a huge industrial country. And the story is 
told by the man who almost alone carried it through. The 
completely free hand which Dr. Schacht was given by the 
German Government implies hardly a greater tribute to the trust 
that he inspired than to the courage of those who trusted him 
—and who would have been damned if he had failed. He was for 
months a financial dictator in the most literal sense of the word. 
He cancelled the bulk of the existing currency at one blow and, 
in effect, without compensation. He refused loans even to the 
very greatest industrial concerns, forcing them for a time to 
finance their transactions abroad at rates varying from 20 to 
100 per cent. The outcry against him seemed overwhelming, 
but he held on and succeeded. Probably he could not have 
succeeded in a country less accustomed to the obeying of 
orders. 

The inflation of the mark began early in the war with the 
refusal of the German exchequer to impose taxation. Germany, 
like France, relied for meeting its war expenditure chiefly upon 
loans, of which only the first few were fully subscribed and which 
resulted in the huge final debt of the Reich to the Reichsbank, 
There were, of course, other forms of inflation : the issue of notes 
against pledges of goods and securities (Darlehnskassenscheine) 
and, while these were in printing, of emergency money for 
small amounts (Notgeld), which was put into circulation by 
municipalities, savings banks, private companies, to meet the 
needs of the armies. The Government tried to check the in- 
crease in note circulation by the establishment in Belgium, 
Poland, Roumania and elsewhere of substitute currencies in 
francs, Polish marks, lei, and lire. But as they were almost 
entirely based on deposits at the Reichsbank, the avoidance of 
further issues of Reichsbank notes was at best a nominal advan- 
tage, a mere working improvement in the technique of note 
circulation. The whole policy of German war finance (which 
Dr. Schacht roundly attacks) was directed by a belief in the rapid 
victory of Germany and great inflowing indemnities. 

In the months following the Armistice Germany was weakened 
internally by revolution and externally by the depredations 0! 
the Allies. The blockade, which during the war had crippled 
her trade, was kept up for many months after the Armistice, 
in fact until two weeks after the signing of the Treaty of Versailles. 
Two more years elapsed before Germany’s total indebtedness was 
made known. In this doubtful period the mark exchange 
declined steadily. The German people were burdened with 
taxes they could not now afford. Industry could make 0 
headway, for, apart from lack of capital, the Allies refused to 
allow the transformation of war plant to industrial purposes. 
On top of this came the Franco-Belgian invasion of the Ruhr, 
seizing of money and goods, devastation of property and forced 
levies for the expenses of occupation. The mark had fallen to 
one four-hundredth part of its pre-war value. The Reichsbank 
made every effort to improve export trade and by the sale of 
gold marks abroad to maintain its foreign exchange. Prices Tos 
disproportionately to incomes. The middle classes particularly 

were impoverished : 
Whereas in 1913 the difference between the income of an unskilled 

manual labourer and a middle-grade official was as 100 ; 347 

in September, 1922, it was as 100: 147. 
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People got rid as fast as they could of cash, and invested in what- 
ever goods, foreign currencies, etc., they could find. Even in 
Germany the mark was repudiated. A stable currency loan for 
500 million gold marks (£25,000,000) was issued to prevent panic 
and to cover the deficit of the State budget ; only 168 million 
marks was subscribed. At that time the pound sterling stood 
at 5,000,000 paper marks. 

The Government determined to abandon the paper mark. 
There were two main proposals : (1) an immediate return to the 
gold standard ; (2) the formation of a currency based on the 
material values of the country. The first, supported by Dr. 
Schacht, was ruled out as impracticable, for lack of gold; and 
Helfferich’s proposal—the second—was accepted by the Govern- 
ment. An original 5 per cent. loan was to be raised in mortgages 
on agriculture, industry, trade, transportation and banking 
(Rentenbriefe) ; with this cover a Rentenbank was to issue notes, 
of legal tender, for currency, known as “ rye marks,” which could 
be exchanged on demand for interest-bearing Rentenbriefe. Dr. 
Schacht opposed the plan on the ground that such a currency 
would be impossible for international dealing and payment. 
Accordingly, changes were made ; the notes were denominated 
in gold and not in rye values, the money was not legal tender, 
the Rentenbank was placed under the direction of the Reichs- 
bank. 

The new law was to be put in execution on November 15th, 
1928. On November 12th, Dr. Schacht was offered the newly- 
created post of Currency Commissioner, which he accepted. He 
believed that the mark could only be stabilised by a return to 
the gold standard. He accepted the Rentenbank as a step in 
that direction. His first object was to contract the paper 
currency, which in Darlehnskassenscheine and Notgeld had be- 
come gigantic. At the end of 1923, according to his calculation, 
the amount of emergency money in circulation was between 
400 and 500 trillions, nearly half a milliard of gold marks. On 
November 17th the Reichsbank, and all its branches, were 
instructed to refuse all emergency money in payment. In 
spite of the popular outcry, this formed the first basis of stability. 
The Reichsbank was able to maintain the position : 


1 billion paper marks = 1 gold mark= 10/42 dollar=1 Rentenmark. 


The Presidency of the Reichsbank fell vacant and, in spite of the 
opposition of the Directors and of the Central Committee of the 
Bank, Dr. Schacht was elected President. He visited London 
and Amsterdam and received promises of loans in support of 
a new German currency based on gold. He outlined his plan 
before the Dawes Committee in Paris, which had come to much 
the same conclusions but insisted on a partly foreign control 
of the new gold bank. After some months of discussion the 
Golddiskontbank was created at the Reichsbank in April, 1924, 
with a credit of 20 million pounds sterling. 

In the same month the Reichsbank took its second unpopular 
measure. Despite the united opposition of agriculturists, 
bankers and press, it refused to give any new credit. As a 
result, stocks of commodities were put on the market, followed 
by foreign securities. Bankruptcies increased rapidly from 68 to 
1,178 per month ; but in the same months the surplus of exports 
over imports rose from a huge minus quantity to 141.2 millions 
of gold marks. That fact alone was enough to prove the 
soundness of Dr. Schacht’s drastic and severely denounced 
methods. There remained the business of removing from 
circulation the Rentenmarks, which had been invaluable, if not 
essential, in the early period of stabilisation, but were now 
superfluous. The Dawes Committee and the Organisation 
Committee (Dr. Schacht and Sir Robert Kindersley) decided 
that the redemption of Rentenmark notes should be completed 
lM seven years, for it was thought that an immediate imposition 
on the Reichsbank would weaken its holding of gold. The 
Dawes Loan of 800 million gold marks on October 10th com- 
pleted the process of stabilisation. 

_ Quite apart from the extraordinary success of Dr. Schacht 
in resolving the economic position of Germany at its weakest 
period, and the fact that, when everything seemed hopeless, 
he was given almost a free hand in reshaping the currency, 
it must have needed the greatest courage and determination 
to execute measures which were all violently unpopular and, 
in the event of failure, would have ended in complete chaos. 
It is difficult now to believe that only three or four years ago 
genuine million mark notes were sold for a penny by hawkers 
in the Strand. Yet it is true; and for the fact that to-day 

an currency has attained pre-war parity and is sounder 
than that of any other of the late belligerent countries 


xcept Great Britain and America, Dr. Schacht is chiefly 
Tesponsible. 


AN IMAGINARY PORTRAIT 


Sir John Hawkins: The Time and the Man. By James A. 
WiLuiaMson. Oxford University Press. 20s. 


Even the most ardent admirer of the author of Westward Ho! 
will probably be prepared to admit that, however excellent his 
motives, he did more than one disservice in his time to the cause of 
historical truth. And of allsuch lapses there is certainly none that 
has done more harm (because none that has been more widely 
accepted), and none that was less excusable in a novelist who 
was also something of a scholar, than the well-known “ fancy 
portrait ’” of John Hawkins, the “patriarch of Plymouth sea- 
men,” the rough, uncouth old sea-dog : 


A burly, grizzled elder, in greasy sea-stained garments, con- 
trasting oddly with the huge gold chain about his neck, waddles 
up, as if he had been born, and had lived ever since, in a gale of 
wind at sea. The upper half of his sharp, dogged visage seems of 
brick-red leather, the lower of badger’s fur ; and as he claps Drake 
on the back, and, with a broad Devon twang, shouts, “‘Be you acoming 
to drink your wine, Francis Drake, or be you not ?—saving your 
presence, my Lord”; the Lord High Admiral only laughs... 
for John Hawkins says and does pretty much what he likes in any 
company on earth. 


That, as Mr. Williamson says, is not even a caricature. It is, in 
almost every respect, the flat opposite of the truth. Hawkins, 
at that time (1588) was aged fifty-five, past his prime, no doubt, 
but scarcely a “‘ grizzled elder.” He was a gentlemanly, dignified 
person, with no appearance of ‘“‘ leather”? or ‘‘ badger’s fur ”’ 
upon his face, and no excuse for a ‘** waddle,”’ since he had been 
living almost continuously on shore for the last ten years in his 
capacity of Treasurer to the Navy. So far from affecting 
** greasy, sea-stained garments,” he was a conspicuously well- 
dressed man in a well-dressed age. He took with him on his 
slaving voyages “‘ divers suits of apparel of velvets and silk, 
with buttons of gold and pearl” ; he loved finery and knew how 
to display it effectively before the eyes of Spanish governors or 
native chiefs. Drake had the same trick, and Mr. Williamson 
suggests, not unreasonably, that he learnt it from Hawkins. 
Sir Christopher Hatton, the Queen’s favourite, was admittedly 
the greatest dandy of the day. He was also more than half a 
Catholic. But when the Puritan fanatic, Burchet, attempted to 
murder Hatton in the Strand one evening, he attacked poor 
Hawkins in mistake, inflicting a severe wound, but bequeathing 
to posterity at the same time a searching commentary upon 
Kingsley’s portrait of a battered, greasy old sea-dog, for which 
Hawkins would have been the first to thank him. Hawkins was 
aman of education. We do not know on what grounds Mr. 
Williamson describes him as “ better educated” than Oliver 
Cromwell, unless—which seems impossible—he subscribes to the 
popular Cromwell portrait ; but it is clear that Hawkins was 
master of an admirably lucid prose style, that he spoke the 
King’s English as all his equals did, and would never have 
bawled out his remarks ‘‘ with a broad Devon twang,” such as 
Kingsley gives him. He was reticent—Mr. Williamson is 
inclined to blame Hakluyt for not getting more out of him— 
but it was the reticence of a shrewd, self-contained and patriotic 
official, deeply involved in Burghley’s schemes, not of a stammer- 
ing old sea-dog. In fact he was just the kind of man who could, 
and did, dine on equal terms with the Spanish Ambassador and 
cajole the Don most handsomely (for Burghley’s benefit) over 
the nuts and wine. 

That is the new John Hawkins, as presented by Mr. Williamson 
—and by history. The old one, as presented by Charles Kingsley, 
may die hard, but his birth was easy. It arose simply from the 
inability of Victorian writers to understand how any gentleman 
could be mixed up with the slave-trade. Nor could he in 1860. 
But in 1560 he could—unless he happened to be a Frenchman. 
It is a curious fact that in sixteenth century France there was an 
objection to slavery almost modern in its intensity ; Frenchmen 
were forbidden by law to have anything to do with the traffic, 
and that on purely moral grounds. We find no such feeling in 
Elizabethan England. John Hawkins, who, as Mr. Williamson 
says, is known to most people nowadays simply as the father of 
the slave trade, made, as a matter of fact, only three’ slaving 
voyages, all of them in the earlier part of his career and none of 
them very lucrative. They were part of a deliberate policy 


which, if it had succeeded, might have changed the history of 
the world—the policy of conciliating the Spaniards of the West 
Indies and thus obtaining a peaceful footing in their trade by 
bringing from Africa the additional labour they so badly needed. 
It was, in a sense, a peace offer to Spain, and when it was rejected 
Hawkins’s interest in slaving ceased. 
apparently treated his negroes well. 


In the meantime he 
We have notes of the food 
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provided for them, bunks for them to sleep in, and even “ shirts 
and shoes ” for them to wear—a striking contrast with eighteenth 
century methods. So little was Hawkins ashamed of it that he 
later adopted as his crest the figure of a black man bound. 

Mr. Williamson has written a book of real scholarship and 
distinction, and has written it in an easy, pleasant style, with an 
economy of foot-notes and a prodigality of good illustrations, 
which should commend it to the general reader. He has un- 
earthed much new material. For instance the account of 
Hawkins’s third slaving voyage, in the Cotton MSS., has never 
been used before by any writer, though easily accessible. It 
includes a new story of how Hawkins nearly hanged a mutineer 
off Santa Cruz, but relented at the last moment and forgave the 
man with tears. After all, he was softer-hearted than Drake. 
His true claim to fame lies not in his slaving voyages, nor in his 
imagined roughness of speech and look, but im his services to 
the Queen’s Navy during the ten years of his Treasurership. 
As Mr. Williamson says, he probably had as much to do as any 
man with the happy change in ship-building design, from the 
top-heavy, ‘“* high-charged ”’ vessels of 1560, to the light, manage- 
able, yet heavily-armed galleons, which played havoc with the 
Spanish Armada in 1588. That was a real service. And while 
we may be sorry to lose the imaginary portrait of our boyhood, 
and find the new one, by comparison, a little photographic, a 
little lacking in colour and animation, we must admit that even 
the dullest photograph is preferable to a portrait in oils for which 
the subject never sat. 


QUIS CUSTODIET? 


Defence of the West. By Henri Massis. ‘Translated by 
F.S. Fuintr. With a preface by G. K. CHESTERTON. Faber 
and Gwyer. 12s. 6d. 

Monsieur Henri Massis sets out to be the Peter the Hermit of 
our time. Fired by his preaching, threatened Europe is to take 
up arms against the invading Orient, and Mr. Chesterton urges 
in trumpet-tones that here is a movement in which Englishmen 
ought to join as they joined in the First Crusade. With the 
earlier part of the book most of us will on the whole agree. 
Spengler is something of a charlatan, Keyserling a mere mysta- 
gogue, the success they have enjoyed in their native country 
primarily a symptom of Germany’s defeat in the War. Certainly 
a great deal of nonsense is current about the Wisdom of the 
East, and those who believe it may be recommended to spend a 
few months in some oriental country which has not yet been 
seriously infected with European ideas. They are likely to 
discover a decadent people, to which the ideas of justice, of 
toleration, and of equality of opportunity have always been 
foreign, and who have lost the energy which once made their 
empires powerful and their art magnificent. The Golden Road 
winds through a desert, Bagdad is shabbier than the suburbs 
of Birmingham, and behind the elegance of Peking and the still 

‘amazing beauty of Ispahan there is inexpressible squalor. The 

poverty and disease in most Asiatic countries pass belief; and 

they are an effect as well as a cause of Eastern philosophies of 
life. If these philosophies were really to be accepted, and acted 
upon, in Europe, a return to the Dark Ages would result. 

But how remote this possibility appears. Philosophic pessi- 
mism may appeal to cultivated young Germans who find them- 
selves Polish subjects. Yogis may be well thought of in the 
drawing-rooms of Chicago, even in Golders Green Buddhism may 
flourish. But if Europe seizes upon Eastern ideas, it is only to 
destroy them, by assimilation. 

The danger that M. Massis now fears was, indeed, once realised. 
Europe was converted by the missionaries of an Eastern faith ; 
the peoples of the West lived poverty-stricken, diseased, ignorant, 
accepting the teaching of an Asiatic mystic. Invasions destroyed 
society, the accumulated knowledge of centuries was lost. But 
in time reason reasserted itself, Europe became herself again, and 
the precepts of the Oriental became phrases admired as poetry 
but disregarded as principles. Knowledge to-day is more widely 
spread, society less easily destroyed. Where Christ failed, can 
Gandhi succeed ? 

One may well sympathise with M. Massis’s repugnance to 
Eastern ideas, while thinking his fears of them exaggerated. 
But how astonishing is it to find from the latter part of his book 
that for him the heart of the West is the one thing it has taken 
from the East, its religion. We are to take up arms not to 
defend science, but to make the world safe for Catholicism. 
Hinduism and Buddhism are to be fought, not because they 
menace the tradition of Socrates, of Newton, of Voltaire, but in 
order that we may “ penetrate the secret of that era of culture 
which attained in the thirteenth century its loftiest expression, 
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its brightest vigour.’ Keyserling is to be rejected only that 
St. Dominick may be reinstated. 

The absurdity of this suggestion makes it unnecessary ty 
discuss at length the weakness of the arguments with which it jg 
supported ; the generalisations about the East in which the 
teachings of Confucius and of the Brahmins, of Mohammed ang 
of the Buddha are recklessly confused ; the puerility of Spelling 
Gorki “‘ Gor’kii” to make him appear un-European; the pm. 
vincialism which indentifies Western culture with the ideas of 
a small body of French Catholics. It is true that the East is in 
ferment, it is true that Russian propaganda against all imperial. 
isms but their own is welcomed from Scutari to Shanghai. But 
if the West is in danger from the East, it is not because we are 
being infected with Eastern ideas, but because the East is being 
infected with ours. 


THE BRONTE SISTERS 


Haworth Parsonage. By Isapet C. CLarKE. Hutchinson. 12s. 6d, 
** Tt was love and not fame that brought ultimate happiness to 
Charlotte Bronté,” writes Miss Clarke with no little satisfaction 
in the closing pages of this book. It is a pleasing thought, for 
most people at heart cherish the ‘‘ woman in the home ”’ picture ; 
but it is no surprising discovery. The real genius of woman is 
for living, beautifully and successfully ; if she has another talent, 
that is generally incidental. Which explains perhaps why the 
works of the world’s first-rate women artists are so few. Ifa 
woman is remembered only for her work, the inference is that 
she has missed the most important part of life—of a woman’s 
life. Méré believed, in the seventeenth century, that only bya 
certain amount of gallantry could a clever woman avoid being 
pedantic, and ‘‘ Woman,” says Chevallet, ‘goes beyond man in 
discipline—for she is born for discipline, if she loves ; and in 
indiscipline, for she is untameable, except by love.” 

And the Bronté sisters were above all things women, and women 
who had missed almost everything that life has to offer, except 
genius. This would make it all the harder. ‘* I know we have 
talents,” wrote Charlotte to her aunt, “and I want them to be 
turned to account.” They turned them to account with a 
vengeance, to console for and expose the life they were com- 
pelled to live; Anne more consciously, as she was less an 
artist ; Charlotte and Emily almost unconsciously but all the 
more poignantly and intensely. In mid-Victorian era, they 
dared to bring into the foreground love, and woman as a thing 
that loves. Emily, énigmatique et farouche as she must appear 
not only to a Frenchman, never knew love, though Miss Clarke 
would tie her up with a flirtatious curate. Yet she wrote one 
of the most passionate and painful novels in the English language. 
Maeterlinck thought it would need thirty years ‘in the most 
ardent chains of the most ardent kisses ” to learn what Emily 
knew—and she died unloved. Charlotte shocked her contem- 
poraries and was accused of writing ‘“‘ naughty books,” poor 
proper Charlotte, censorious and a trifle acid. 

To understand then how their work was possible, it is abso- 
lutely essential to read of the queer distorted lives these sisters 
led, the loneliness and poverty, the drunken brother and selfish 
father, the field set apart, ‘ In three-fourths of it we will inter 
the dead, and in that other fourth we will inter the living.” A 
passionate and intelligent woman has no need of love-affairs to 
know what love might be, and Charlotte and Emily were passion- 
ate and intelligent enough. Of physical love they had no 
experience, but of the effect love has on the soul, the spirit, and 
the mind, they knew all that need be known, taught perhaps 
solely by their intense need and lack of it. Miss Clarke’s pages 
may not be the best guide to this strange spiritual understanding ; 
she sentimentalises somewhat. For her, the sisters are rather 
quaint than terrible. But the picture is vivid, detailed, and 
sympathetic, especially towards Emily, who seems to have been 
less censorious than Charlotte, as indeed her genius was greater. 
And it is cleverly indicated how, at Brussels, Charlotte was 
liked better by the English girls, Emily by the Belgians. For 
the English, with their preconceived notions of an “ English 
lady,” Emily was too strange and wild. But for the Belgians, 
any Englishwoman was ipso facto odd. With no prejudices to 
blind them, they could see in that lonely woman something 
kinder, cleverer, less critical than Charlotte. Anne never 
becomes so vivid, a patient figure, patiently going through life, 
Emily’s friend. Still, even if one rejects, as over-estimated, the 
case of true love that never did run smooth, which Miss Clarke 
gives alike to Emily and Charlotte, one closes her book with 4 
picture of Haworth Parsonage, a picture in itself more than 
sufficient to explain the atmosphere of the Bronté novels, 
ardent, passionate, naivement impudique. 
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THE FELLAHIN AND THE FOLK- 
LORIST 


The Fellahin of Upper Egypt. By Winirrep S. BLACKMAN. 
Harrap. 15s. 

Those who are not only natives of a soil but lifelong dwellers 
on it, inherit, cherish and pass on beliefs that reach back un- 
changed to the early days of thought. Undisturbed by change 
of scene, by mechanical progress, by industrial crises, the peasant 
mind is a still pool reflecting little but the nature surrounding it 
or the passions inherent in human kind. Lashed into storm by 
fierce gusts of emotion, superstitious practices rather than 
reasoned or religious mind processes bring calm. Religion 
requires a personal adventure of the soul, reason an individual 
effort of the mind; superstition, instinctive or inherited, flows 
over the troubled waters, commanding fear and soothing care. 
Thus, when we study land-dwellers, we find that their life is rich 
in fertility rites, death and funerary ceremonies, harvest spells, 
and magical customs affecting life and health : moreover, they 
are guarded, guided, or harassed by companions in the under- 
world, and may also be ‘“ possessed”? by Powers of more or 
less worthy attributes. This is true, not only in the primitive 
East, but also in Northern countries. Each county in England 
has to this day its peculiar beliefs, its particular taboos. Lob 
still lies by the fire in many a Northern farm, and the soul yet 
leaves the house of death in Hertfordshire by a round hole in 
the window. Few countries provide more fruitful a field of 
investigation than Egypt, as Miss Blackman has discovered. 
It requires courage to settle in the villages of Upper Egypt, 
where Europeans are so little known that an Englishwoman can 
never have been seen before: polite opinion considers it insecure 
and impolitic to reside out of the capital towns. Yet Miss 
Blackman lived happily for some five years among a wayward 
and lovable population of field workers. She made no secret of 
her desire to study their manners: though she treated disease, 
out of very pity, she did not employ medicine as a cloak for 
her purpose, a method to which even the truthful Doughty was 
compelled when he travelled Arabia Deserta as a Vaccinator- 
This sincerity has opened to Miss Blackman, and through her 
to us, a world of thought and practice, a group of strange, 
unearthly beings, hitherto as unfamiliar as they are extraordin- 
ary. She establishes many interesting facts, and thereby en- 
larges the bounds of our imagination. A notable example of 
her powers of astonishing us is to be found in her account of the 
Karin and the Ucht. These alarming creatures are our com- 
panions from birth, our doubles, though they live underground. 
Maleficent or beneficent at will, they are to be considered and 
propitiated constantly. The relationship of the Ucht (sister) 
to the Karin, does not seem clear. Are they on terms of acquain- 
tance? Or are we dealing with a primitive conception of 
dissociated personality, where a trinity of personalities co- 
exists in time and is not alternative as in those dissociations 
recently the subject of European scientific investigations? Why 
does the Karin follow the sex of the human companion, whereas 
both man and woman have an “‘ Ucht”’ (sister)? The human 
entity has elastic limits, for in addition to these unearthly beings, 
a sheikh or even several sheikhs, may “ possess” any person 
who is unlucky enough to afford the opportunity. These 
possessors may quarrel among each other and drive their victim 
to great trouble and expense, both in hiring magicians to interpret 
their wants, and in satisfying them. 

Afrit we learnt to know in the Arabian Nights. They still are 
to be found in Egypt in the fire, their native element, or in the 
ground. So give your afrit time to withdraw before you extin- 
guish your fire, saying, “‘ In the name of God, the Compassion- 
ate, the merciful,” lest he avenge himself on you for your 
attempt to destroy him. Even an educated woman will mutter, 
“Permission, ye blessed ones,” before she pours water on the 
ground, as a warning to the afrit that may be there. Among a 
mass of interesting information on magic, one curious fact is 
that, if a written spell is to be operative, the name of the mother 
of the client must be inserted: the father’s name is useless. 
No explanation of this is forthcoming in Miss Blackman’s work. 
Magicians are valued all over Egypt ; even in civilised Cairo a 
Coptic priest, a noted magician, recently healed a European 
medical practitioner by the laying on of hands and the booming 
recitation of many spells. The patient opined that the cure 
Tesulted from magnetism and vibratory disturbances of the 
affected sinews. Is Miss Blackman always convinced by her 
magicians ? If not, her guarded account yet leaves a doubt in 
our minds as to the final wisdom of excluding divination, exor- 
cism and incantation from our methods of detecting crime, or 
curing mental and physical disease. Both Copts and Muslims 




















































come within the scope of her enquiry. Though naturally their 
superstitions are in the main alike, it is curious that a Copt will 
appeal for help to a Muslim sheikh, and a Muslim to a Coptic 
saint. Indeed, sheikhs and saints may be shared, Christian 
candles burning beside Mohammedan, when some special miracle 
is desired at the Holy One’s tomb. 

Miss Blackman’s views on women and children are sternly 
Victorian. It is open to doubt if conversation on sexual subjects 
in a primitive people is degrading : what is natural is not neces- 
sarily impure. Nor should a little girl, flaunting her bright 
feast day finery in the street with all the unconscious charm of 
the Egyptian child, lead the folklorist to conclude that she is 
occupied in attracting the male at an unduly early age. Expert 
investigation has shown that the maturity of the Egyptian girl 
is reached at no earlier age than that of her Northern sister ; 
hence the recent laws making marriage illegal before sixteen. 
A glance at the delightful photographs will refresh the soul of 
any who have travelled the Egyptian countryside with under- 
standing. Moreover, their likeness is most striking to many 
of the pictures reproduced from the ancient tombs in the fascin- 
ating chapter on analogies between ancient and modern life in 
Egypt. It is unfortunate that the very completeness of this 
dictionary of rural life has necessitated a certain sacrifice of form 
and style. But we shall look forward to the work on Egyptian 
Hagiology which Miss Blackman promises shortly. 


VILLON THE MAN 


The Judgment of Frangois Villon. By H. E. Patmer. Hogarth 
Press. 25s. 

It was time that Villon was rescued from those who would turn 
him into a symbol or excuse for their own defiances. Of his many 
nineteenth century admirers Rossetti had, perhaps, the greatest 
claim to understand him; for though his own religion was 
mainly a matter of esthetics, he had his sister and his knowledge 
of Christina’s genius to teach him how a great poet may be a 
great Catholic. Swinburne took Villon as much out of his time 
as Stevenson did, and his acclamation rang as falsely as Steven- 
son’s catechetical disapproval. Mr. Payne and the Villon 
Society did useful work ; but left the ordinary public with the 
most unfortunate impression that the works of one of the greatest 
poets of France belonged to that class of literature which is 
catalogued under the heading of ‘‘ curious ” in booksellers’ lists. 
To approach Villon in that way is absurd and unfair. His 
language is not so blunt, his manner never so bawdy as Chaucer’s : 
his plainness of speech was not, as Rabelais’ was, extraordinary ; 
it is rather more discreet than the language of many medieval 
preachers and saints. He happened to live at a time and among 
people which required either plain speech or silence. Villon 
spoke : and the words he used, whether in the main part of the 
Great Testament or in the ballades and lyrics which are the 
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lovely flourishes of that astounding Will, have made it very hard 
for any one else to make Villon speak another language. All the 
translators fail, some less outrageously than others; and over 
most of the work of the story-tellers, novelists and dramatists 
criticism can only draw a kindly curtain. Yet here in Mr. 
Palmer’s play is a book not unworthy as a tribute to Villon—a 
book inspired by an idea, not rarely attaining loftiness of imagina- 
tion and felicity of speech, and a book which, if it does not make 
Villon live for us more vividly (nothing can do that), does make 
clear and distinct the people and the times of Villon. 

In some things Mr. Palmer fails badly. His ambitious scene at 
the end, when Villon lies dying by the roadside and is fought 
for by the spirits of good and evil, is a sad failure. It begins well ; 
but with the coming of the different apparitions Mr. Palmer 
loses the dramatist in the commentator. He loses all sense of 
verisimilitude, or he would not ask us to believe that Joan of Arc 
could possibly say of herself (or desire to have said of her): “I 
was the goddess Athena incarnate. I was a female militant 
Christ. The white snows of my valour will endure for ever.” 
The truth is that in this scene Mr. Palmer has allowed his idea— 
in itself an admirable one while implicit—to overcome himself 
and his play. In his play Villon is the voice of France and a 
poet conscious of the true mission of poetry. Now neither of 
those roles is inconsistent with the character of Villon as we 
have it in his own works; and it is a dramatist’s privilege to 
make true symbols out of his people, provided that he always 
keeps them people. In most of the play Villon is triumphantly 
alive. His first entrance is excellently contrived. He comes into 
his room at his foster-father’s, bleeding and half-fainting, to find 
his mother talking with his love, not yet false, Catherine de 
Vaucelles. Mr. Palmer is extremely successful in conveying the 
charm of character which we can feel in reading Villon’s poems : 
it is strange how few people can feel disgust at Villon. Deter- 
mined sentimentalists, shocked at the poet’s writings, yet aware 
of this, have given us romanticised Villons. This Mr. Palmer 
does not do. He takes, and succeeds in his undertaking, the 
simpler line that, if a man have charm of character and a certain 
indefeasible virtue, this will not be entirely overclouded even by 
the vilest sins, the most degrading vices, the most horrible 
behaviour. In short, he treats Villon as a sound Christian 
moralist would treat him : and odd though it must seem, Villon 
deserves this, because he was a sound Christian moralist himself. 
La Grosse Margot is human, pitiable and not altogether un- 
lovable, because Villon saw still, under that mass of corruption 
and vice and blackguardly behaviour, something for which he 
believed Christ died and Mary was praying. The contrasts in 
the Great Testament are not invented by Villon ; they were the 
normal contrasts of the world in which Villon lived, and it is Mr. 
Palmer’s great merit that he has recognised this, and rendered 
those contrasts with astonishing success. He has scenes of great 
power and healthy vigour among the thieves, panders, bawds 
and burglars who gathered in the tavern and the brothel ; and 
beside these he sets scenes of real beauty and tenderness in 
which Villon’s mother or Canon Guillaume de Villon are the 
protagonists. He is, too, very successful when he takes Villon 
from Paris and shows us the poet challenging and conquering 
the tame bards, polite and a thought pedantic, in the court of 
Charles of Orleans. The dreadful scene in the pit of Meung is 
good, but perhaps a thought too gloomy. I doubt if there is any 
real ground for thinking that Villon suffered from the torture of 
water, or that Thibault d’Aussigny, Bishop of Orleans, would 
have thought himself entitled to apply such a torture to a man 
from Paris whom he had prisoner under rather a doubtful 
authority. The play is written in prose of good dramatic quality. 
Mr. Palmer makes the mistake of giving some of his characters 
far too long speeches ; and he shows a beginner’s difficulties in 
getting his people on and off the stage; but these are faults 
which should not prevent an enterprising stage-manager from 
putting this play on the stage. It has passion, variety and 
characterisation far above the level of most modern plays. 


SHORTER NOTICES 


Benighted. By J. B. Priesttey. Heinemann. 7s. 6d. 

In his second novel Mr. Priestley has given us a “thriller.” Start 
it, and it is not easy to put it down. Something is always happening 
or just about to happen, and the urge to turn one more page is 
continuous and imperative. Two parties of travellers—five in all— 
are lost in wildest Wales on a night of tempest and flood, and take 
refuge in a tumbledown manor-house inhabited by the strange 
family of the Femms. There is Horace Femm, thin, elderly and 
frightened; there is his fat waddling sister, deaf, a religious 
maniac; there is their huge servant, dumb, brutish, half-witted. 
And there are . . . others, too, who presently put in an appearance. 
The anticipated night of inconvenience and discomfort turns to one 
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of horror, culminating in effective if somewhat shocking tragedy, 
The means by which the little group of visitors is divided, individuals 
isolated, and then brought together again at the appropriate moment, 
reminds one occasionally of a somewhat too well machined play, 
but the atmosphere is excellently contrived. The least successfy} 
part is the philosophising of the various characters. Their timig 
little soul-conflicts are of the suburbs rather than of the spirit, 
Mr. Priestley’s lunatics are much more interesting than his sentiment. 
alists. 


The New Bath Guide. 
10s. 6d. 

Horace Walpole wrote of this book when it was published in 1766: 

There is a new thing published called the New Bath Guide, , , , 

It is a set of letters in verses, in all kinds of verses, describing the 

life of Bath, and, incidentally, everything else; but so much 

wit, so much humour, fun and poetry, so much originality never 
met together before. Then the man has a better ear than Dryden 

or Handel... . 

The jingling verses which follow suffer rather from the proximity 
of this high opinion quoted in the Preface. Bath, as an institution, 
has passed away, and with it the verses of the Rev. Anstey. Yet there 
is pleasure in returning to them both. The dim vivacity of the old 
engravings (which are reproduced here from the first edition), of the 
verses themselves, of the anapaestic measure, of the Arcadian attitudes, 
moves one pleasantly like an old toy found in a cupboard. It is 
simple to understand how this book with its easy rhymes and immense 
facility, dealing with fashionable topics, enjoyed its brief success, 


By CuristoPpHER ANSTEY. Cayme Press, 


Cricket Highways and Byways. 
Unwin. 16s. 

Cricket is unique among games. It has a sort of immortality which 
does not belong to football or hockey or tennis. Tennis is old enough, 
and yet one could not read old scores or follow its historic games with 
interest ; and nobody would think of writing a History of Football, 
But cricket, with its leisureliness and intricacy, has a whole literature 
of its own. Mr. Ashley Cooper’s varied and gossipy book is a pleasant 
addition ; and it comes apropos in the dark months when cricketers 
usually read nothing but Wisden. The anecdotes are really amusing, 
and one is relieved to find that there is nothing about W. G.’s beard 
or about the horse at Old Trafford. The chapter on umpires is par- 
ticularly lively. It is quite extraordinary how few umpires know all 
the rules, not only in village but even in county cricket. And, of 
course, it is difficult for them always to be impartial; though few 
of them are as ingenuous as the old Kent umpire who gave the 
decision: ‘“‘Hout! And I wins my five bob!” There are some 
out-of-the-way chapters on cricket outside England, winter cricket 
and cricket bats. The chapter on books and writers was worth 
developing at greater length; and the illustrations might well have 
included a few more cricketing scenes of the top-hatted era. 


Three Oxford Ironies. 
Milford. 3s. 6d. 
Parody is the most popular form of university wit ; the revelation 
of a dry contempt, a graceful intricacy of learning and culture, has 
always been in keeping with the silk gown and the common-room, 
Professor Gordon has revived three parodies of the last century, 
which he introduces with an excellent essay and some useful notes— 
Copleston’s Advice to a Young Reviewer, Mansel’s Phronitisterion, 
or Oxford in the Nineteenth Century, and The Oxford Ars Poetica. 
The first of these is the oldest (it was published in 1807) and also the 
best. It was a just and adequate retort to the insolent methods of the 
Edinburgh reviewers, methods adopted with some skill and reason 
by Macaulay in his attack on Mr. Robert Montgomery, and even now 
seen occasionally in the splenetic outburst of one novelist when he is 
reviewing another. The specimen review of L’ Allegro, showing how 
the young writer should picnic on an author’s pages and litter his 
rubbish, is brilliant parody and good fun whether one knows the 
Edinburgh Review under Jeffry or not. Phrontisterion in the shape 
of Aristophanic comedy derides the University Commission of 1850: 
its humour, except in the choruses, has worn a little thin, but it is still 
vigorous. The Oaford Ars Poetica makes the eternal grievance 
against the judges of the Newdigate Prize, who seem always to have 
been deaf to the best Oxford poetry; it is slight and amusing in its 
contempt for the prize poem of a particular year. 


By F. S. Asuiey Coorer. Allen and 


Edited by Grorce Gorpon. Humphrey 


Chronic Constipation. Its Cause and Natural Cure. By J. Euuls 


Barker. Murray. 7s. 6d. 

We certainly hold no brief for the infallibility of properly qualified 
medical men, but when one reads a book of this kind it is impossible 
to avoid feeling that perhaps after all it would be better that the public 
discussion of most of the problems of health and disease should be 
left to the doctors—who, by training, if not by natural aptitude, 
usually have at least some idea of the difference between scientific 
unscientific thinking. It is true that most doctors are too fond of 
wholesale generalisations founded upon their own necessarily limited 
(but nevertheless, as far as it goes, skilled and authentic) experience. 
But Mr. Barker seems to create generalisations out of no experience 
at all, save the results of experiments upon himself. For the rest he 


merely employs scissors and paste to support his own opinions oF 
prejudices. He seems to have no understanding whatever of the 
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meaning and importance, in almost all branches of medicine, of the 

ancient saw that what is one man’s meat is another man’s poison. 

He has nothing very new to say in this book. Some of his reecommen- 

dations are doubtless good, some of them are mere personal fads, most 

of them are harmless; but some of them are probably not at all 
harmless—as for example, his constant insistence upon the importance 
of eating a lot of ‘‘ roughage ’—vegetable fibre, and in particular, 
pran. Possibly this diet may suit him and he may not have to suffer 
for it later, but the tendency of foods such as bran to cure constipation 
at the cost of inducing the even worse condition of chronic mucous 
colitis is being increasingly recognised in the profession. Here is an 
obvious example of the peril of taking lay advice. Bran may be meat 
for Mr. Ellis Barker, as well as for horses, but to most human beings 
with delicate intestines it is probably a rather dangerous sort of poison. 

It is to be hoped that most people who read books of this kind are 

sufficiently well educated by this time to accept no lay advice without 

consultation with their own medical attendants. ‘‘ Roughage”’ 
certainly is not for everybody. 

The Economic World. By Arruur R. Burns, B.Sc.(Econ.), Ph.D. 
and EveLINE M. Burns, B.Sc.(Econ.), Ph.D. University of 
London Press. 5s. 

This book is one of those simple things to the making of which 
much skill has gone. It is designed especially for candidates for 
matriculation or others who are approaching the study of economics 
for the first time. But if it is a text-book, it is not a cram-book of 
the ordinary sort. Mr. and Mrs. Burns ask, and suggest the answers 
to, a host of questions ; but they do more than this. They stimulate 
thought, and they show that economics, properly presented, can be 
alive and interesting subject even for the young and care-free. Mr. 
Belloc did that in his Economics for Helen a year or two ago; but 
Mr. and Mrs. Burns cover a wider ground and abstain from 
hunting any hares of their own. They deal clearly and straight- 
forwardly with the main problems of production and distribution, 
wages and capital and rent, money and prices, population, the function 
of the State in economic life. The book is full of facts and illus- 
trations, as such an elementary book should be, and technical terms 
are used sparingly and always fully explained. There is very little 
trace of bias, unless the somewhat sceptical common sense of Professor 
Cannan, whose disciples the authors are, can be called bias. To each 
chapter are appended a few pertinent questions—pertinent both to 
practical life and to the examination-room—and there is a useful 
list of books for deeper reading. 


GRAMOPHONE NOTES 


NUMBER of fine new records have been issued in 
A December, but among these the most important 

is the Columbia Company’s recording of the Messiah 
with the B.B.C. choir under Sir Thomas Beecham. The 
recording is in twenty-two records in two albums, and 
contains everything of importance except the ‘ Pastoral ”’ 
symphony—an omission which all Handel lovers will much 
regret. Although the B.B.C. choir is not as good as the Phil- 
harmonic, it is good enough for this recording to give most 
of the virtues of Sir Thomas’s dramatic and vitalised inter- 
pretation of a great masterpiece. One misses the tympani 
entries like pistol shots on the word ‘* Wonderful ”’ in the great 
chorus “‘ For unto us a child is born” and the sopranos are 
often too weak, but the chorus “ All we like sheep have gone 
astray” is given with that superbly appropriate vivacity 
which Sir Thomas Beecham was the first to demand from his 
choir. The singing all through is clean and vigorous, and the 
soloists are good. 

* * * 

Another big undertaking was the complete recording by the 
H.M.V. company of Gilbert and Sullivan’s opera The Gondoliers 
(H.M.V., twelve 12-inch discs with album). The H.M.V. 
company proposes to record all the Gilbert and Sullivan operas 
in the same manner as The Gondoliers, namely, with the present 
Gilbert and Sullivan company in the traditional style under 
the direct supervision of Mr. Rupert D’Oyly Carte. 

No doubt this will meet with general approval, although I 
Personally dislike the traditional style, and I think that an 
unprejudiced listener would agree with me that it is quite 
unsuited to recording for gramophone performance, however 
effective it may be on the stage. The fact is that these famous 
Gilbert and Sullivan artists such as Mr. Henry Lytton, Miss 
Bertha Lewis, Mr. Leo Sheffield, etc., are not good singers, but 
owe their popularity largely to their stage personalities and 
their histrionic talents. It is one thing to see Mr. Lytton on 
the Stage singing “‘ From the sunny Spanish shore” and it is 
quite another merely to listen to his voice on the gramophone. 

wen one hears nothing but the voice and the music one is 
~~ conscious of Mr. Lytton’s limitations as a singer, 
nd no musical person can derive much pleasure from his 
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‘Tt was a great idea of 
yours, Ethel—you all 
speak French perfectly!” 


“You're right, Jack—it really was a brain wave—and 
I’m very proud of it. In about four months Peter; Grace 
and I have picked up quite an all-round knowledge of 
French. Not only can we read it and write it, we can 
understand it and speak it—as Peter says— like natives.’ 
We're going to tackle Spanish now. It’s so easy and 
simple this way.” 
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A Fascinating New Hobby. 


These young people are right up to date. They have quickly seen that in 
these progressive days the ability to speak and understand French (and later, 
other languages) will be an asset of value to the whole family—it will be 
useful to me at the Office—it will help Grace with her lessons—and Peter 
will find it a valuable asset now that Re's starting his business career. So 
they are acquiring this ability, but not by any of usual dry, difficult and 
uninteresting methods. They are making a hobby of what hitherto was a 
task. They are using the famous Linguaphone method—which makes 
language-learning a fascinating pastime. 


An Ideal Spare-time Occupation. 
Mr. H. G. Wells predicted the use 


of gramophone records in this way, 
and has actually tested and used 
Linguaphone Records himself. This is 


The “vocal” lessons are contained 
on ordinary gramophone records, and 
here is the book which contains the 
text of all the lessons. Whenever 





you have a few moments to spare 
you play the records over on the 
gramophone—any good gramophone 
will do, of course. 


The Easy Pleasant Way. 


“With the Linguaphone set of 
records you receive a special text- 
book; this contains every word 
spoken by the records, and com- 
posite pictures which illustrate every 
erson, article and action mentioned. 

us, you learn the language by the 
natural easy method—as the child 
learns Exnnglish—by associating things 
with the appropriate word sounds. 
The early records are spoken very 
slowly and very deliberately in 
order to enable beginners to hear 
every distinctive sound. And, of 
course, you can listen to each lesson 
again and again until you have 
mastered every word. 


Interesting Descriptive 


what he wrote about “ Linguaphone” : 
“Your method is admirable. You 
have made it possible for an atten- 
tive student, with a very moderate 
expenditure of energy, and without 
a teacher, to understand spoken 
French and to speak it intelligibly.” 
Listen, Learn and Speak. 

It is easy to learn languages by the 
LINGUAPHONE method because 
it trains the eye, the ear and the 
mind simultaneously and naturally. 
You learn to read, write, SPEA 

and UNDERSTAND the language 
at one and the same time. Com- 
plete courses, each giving a vocabu- 
lary of nearly 2,500 words, are 
available in French, German, Spanish, 
Italian, Russian, Dutch, Afrikaans, 
English, and even Esperanto, whilst 


similar courses in Irish, Persian 
and inese will shortly be 
ready. 





Book—Post Free. 


Just fill in this Coupon and 
post it to The Linguaphone 
Language Institute, 814 Napier 
House, 24 High Holborn, 
London, W.C.1. You will 
receive by return a most in- 
teresting 24-page book telling 
all about the Linguaphone 
Method, the wonderful results 
it has achieved, what it costs, : 
and how you can examine and : 
test it free in your own home. 

LINGUAPHONE Institutes, 
London, New York, Berlin, &c. 








:Coupon for Descriptive Free Book. 
Please send me by return, POST FREE, a 
? copy of your book about languages and the : 
? new easy way to learn them. H 


TNAME ....secccccssssecereesscseceecescssecsceeeees 


: ADDRESS 


‘Post in unsealed envelope (4d. stamp) tos 
:The LINGUAPHONE IN STITUTE; 
+814 Napier House, 24 High Holborn, W.C. 1: 


. 
. 
Pree T EEC SUPE C ICT etre) S 


: 

: 
et eeeeeeeceeccccscccenccessscescsesssseeseees : 
: 
: 





Markhams. 
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performance ; the same applies to Mr. Leo Sheffield’s singing 
of ‘“ There lived a King,” and in a greater or less degree to 
every member of the company. These records will only satisfy 
the fanatical Gilbert and Sullivan enthusiasts whomerely want 
to dope themselves quite uncritically again and again with 
their favourite numbers. But the musical public will have 
to wait until the Gilbert and Sullivan ‘“ tradition” has died 
before they get a satisfactory performance of Sullivan’s music. 

One has only to listen to Mr. Derek Oldham’s banal and 
ineffective singing of ‘“‘ Take a pair of sparkling eyes”? and 
compare it with any record of a first-rate Italian tenor in the 
H.M.V. list singing any commonplace Italian song to realise 
how the singing of Sullivan’s music has been sacrificed, to the 
machine-like drilled lifelessness of the Gilbert tradition. And 
as for such extended concerted pieces as ‘“‘O Rapture when 
alone together” and ‘‘ There was a Time,” the inadequacy of 
their performance is painfully audible to the musician. 

* * * 

Among the new H.M.V.vocal items I recommend the Dutch 
contralto Maartje Offers’ recording of Noél (a Dutch carol) 
and Agnus Dei (Bizet) with organ, ’cello and harp accompaniment 
(one 12-inch disc), and two duets by Florence Austral and 
Browning Mummery, Miserere and ‘“*‘ Home to our Mountains ”’ 
from Verdi’s Il Trovatore (one 12-inch disc). Excellent orchestral 
records are the following: Ponchielli’s pleasant ‘‘ Dance of 
the Hours,” well recorded by the New Light Symphony 
Orchestra (H.M.V., one 12-inch disc) ; Hansel and Gretel overture 
by Albert Coates and symphony orchestra (H.M.V., one 12-inch 
disc) and Brahms’ Hungarian Dance No. 5, with Tchaikovsky’s 
** Sleeping Beauty ” waltz played by the Royal Opera Orchestra 
under Malcolm Sargent (H.M.V., one 12-inch disc). 

The most important instrumental recording, however, is 
the Mendelssohn Trio in D minor, played by Cortot, Thibaud 
and Casals (H.M.V., four 12-inch discs with album). This 
makes the third trio by these fine artists recently issued, and 
although musically it is not quite up to the level of the Haydn 
and Schubert trios it is well worth having. I hope the H.M.V. 
will now get this trio to record the Beethoven B flat trio. 

Two “star” records are Kreisler’s playing of his ‘* Caprice 
Viennois ” and Dvorak’s ‘“* Humoresque ” (H.M.V., one 12-inch 
red label), and Paderewski’s playing of the Adagio from Beet- 
hoven’s C sharp minor Sonata and his own Minuet (H.M.V., 
one 12-inch red label). Cannot the H.M.V. company induce 


Paderewski to record a few of Beethoven’s pianoforte sonatas 
complete ? 
* * x 


The Parlophone company issue a fine recording by the Berlin 
State Opera House orchestra, under Arthur Bodansky, of 
Lohengrin, Prelude to Acts I and III, and the Meistersinger 
everture (four 12-inch discs), also of the Transformation scene 
and duet ‘“‘ Von Bade kehrt der Kénig heim” from Parsifal, 
sung by, Andrésen and Pistor (one 12-inch disc). G. P. 


About Motoring 
HUMBER POLICY? 


HAVE never hidden behind the arras of the Humber 
board room during a directors’ meeting, nor have I any- 
thing but the most distant and casual acquaintance 

with any of them. What I shall presently outline as their policy 
is a matter of sheer deduction, resulting from a fierce argument 
between two Humber owners and two other motorists in my 
presence last week. The motives underlying the construction 
of their cars may be totally different from my suggestions ; and 
my excuse is that the cars themselves suggested the conclusions. 
* x os 

British motor manufacturers may be roughly divided into 
two main classes nowadays. On the one hand stands the 
concern which has been thoroughly Americanised. It visualises 
the average citizen; constructs a mental specification of him ; 
labels it John Citizen; enquires what he can spend on a car, 
with the aid of those cajoling easy payment people; decides 
what sort of a car will suit him; builds that car at the rate of 
100 or 1,000 per week ; buys acres of advertising space ; engages 
one of those super psychologists known as a publicity expert ; 
and sets him to use that space so that John shall realise his 
urgent need of a car, and realise that the something h.p. So-and-so 
is the only car which will meet his needs. If virtue really consists 
in purveying the greatest possible happiness to the maximum 
number of people, this type of manufacturer will be canonised 





in the course of the next century ; and mass-production busts 
of him will adorn the reinforced concrete cathedrals which the 
next generation is likely to erect. 

* * * 

The other type of maker learnt his job when there were stil] 
squires in the villages, and milkmaids who curtseyed to the 
squires. The squire’s father had travelled to Long Acre to buy 
a brougham. He never bought from stock. An obsequious 
gentleman in a frock coat produced a bottle of port, some 
biscuits, and a book of line drawings. The brougham was 
discussed for an hour or so, and delivered three months later, 
So magnificent was the workmanship put into it that it carried 
his widow to his funeral twenty years later, and still looked as 
good as new. Forty years later the young squire sold it when he 
bought his first motorcar. He did not buy it until ten years 
after the local horsedealer had bought one. He did not seek 
advice from one of those mechanic fellers, but from a man at 
the club, who had owned two or three. He ordered the chassis 
through the very Long Acre coachbuilder who had built the 
paternal brougham; and that same coachbuilder took three 
months to build a body for the car. The young squire waited 
quite patiently ; it was thus that his forebears had always waited 
for their sedans and barouches and victorias. Individual taste ; 
immortal quality ; patience; dealing with the same firm for 
generations; mutual trust ... such were the traditions of 
‘** kerridge folk ’’ ; and among such traditions the firm of Humber 
entered the motor industry. 

* * * 

Take then, to-day, the trouble to identify rather an elderly 
Humber in a friend’s garage, or at some roadside hotel. The 
smooth mole of its panels will betray none of that cloudiness 
by which ordinary panels register the passage of time and of 
chamois leather. The upholstery will remind you of the opulent, 
immortal leather with which deep chairs are covered in the 
best clubs. The silver will suggest that one of those semi- 
episcopal butlers attends to it every morning. Let the engine 
be started up, and you will not catch that subdued orchestra 
of metallic complaint which corresponds to arterial sclerosis in 
man. If the car moves away, it will depart as smoothly as a 
launch leaves the quay of some quiet harbour on a windless day. 
There are still a few factories in Britain which remain faithful 
to the old ideals of quality ; and Humbertown is one of them. 











See Car Mart first for your 


QDOLSELEY 


A wide of models, with stan- 

dard and fabric saloon and limousine 

bodies in stock for early delivery, 

and a Service second to none. Full 

details in 1928 Booklet now ready: 
write for your copy. 


LONDON’S LARGEST CAR DEALERS 
46-50 PARK LANE, W.1. 
Grosvenor 3311 
297/9 EUSTON RD., N.W.1. 


Garage and Service Station : 
Balderton St., W.1. (opposite Selfridge’s} 





. Associated Company : 


Gordon Watney & Co., Ltd., 31 Brook St., W.t 
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EXHIBITIONS 


AST WEEK OF THE EXHIBITION. 
L (1) ERNEST and DOD PROCTER—Paintings. 
(2) CAMILLE PISSARRO—Etchings and Lithographs, 
LEICESTER GALLERIES, Leicester Square, 10—6, 


TRAVEL, HOTELS, ETC. 


REFORMED INNS. 
170 INNS AND HOTELS managed by the 
PEOPLE’S REFRESHMENT HOUSE ASSOCIATION, Ltd. 
Ask for Descriptive List (gratis). 

P.R.H.A., Ltd., St. George’s House, 193 Regent Street, W. 1. 
INGSLEY HOTEL, near the British Museum, Hart Street, 
Bloomsbury ae, Tae. wc. Ze. First-class Temperance Hotel, 200 

rooms. 


. Electric radiators in all , Breakfast and attend- 
gace from 8s. 6d. per night. Telegrams: Bookcraft, London. 


ODSHILL PARK (Isle of Wight). Charming country house and 
ens, 200 ft. up. Vegetarian diet; 2} guineas till May 31st. June to 
_. 3 to 4 guineas.—Mrs. WYNNE. 











—_ 














T BOURNEMOUTH HYDRO visitors find Hotel Comforts 
with baths and other advantages of a Hydro at mederate cost. Tele: 341. Lift. 


ASTBOURNE.—2 JEVINGTON GARDENS, Vegetarian Guest 
House. Best locality; central; large, bright, comfortable rooms; wireless. 
—Mrs. R (cookery diploma). Tele.: 866. 

AVARIAN HIGHLANDS.—Large, airy, comfortable rooms ; 


winter sports, invigorating air. Excellent references.—Miss SQUIRRELL, 
Pilatushaus, Oberammergau. 


TYPEWRITING, TRANSLATIONS, ETC. 


YPEWRITING, SHORTHAND, DUPLICATING, REPORT- 
ING. Technical MSS. and Plays a Speciality. Verbatim or 
condensed reperting. Temporary Shorthand-Typists provided. 

METROPOLITAN TYPING AND REPORTING OFFICE, 75 ncery Lane 
(Holborn End), W.C.2 Tele.: Holborn 6182. 




















UTHORS’ MSS., PLAYS, etc., accurately and promptly typed by 
experienced typist.—Mrs. BRooKER, 16 Buckingham Place, Clifton, Bristol. 





UTHORGY’ MSS., PLAYS, etc., Typed, Temporary and permanent 
Typists sent out.—Miss ROBERTS, 9 Gray’s Inn Road. Chancery 8381. 





Mss E. BERMAN.—Shorthand, Typewriting, Duplicating and 
Translations.—52 Rupert Street, Piccadilly. Gerrard 1737. 





Tae ee and Translations carefully executed. 
All work checked.— Mrs. SLaTER, 5 High Holborn, W.C. 1. Chancery 8380, 

































Keep fit with Hanovia 
Alpine Sun 


Remarkable results can be obtained with the 
Hanovia Alpine Sun Quartz Lamp in cases 


where strength fails owing to illness, childbirth, 
old age, overwork, or for any other reason. The 
skin of the whole body becomes refreshed, and circu- 
lation is improved; the number of blood-corpuscles 
is increased, metabolism is accelerated, the nervous 
system strengthened, the functions of the internal 
-- are stimulated, ‘ 

o other treatment has such a recuperative effect. 
The results can be plainly felt on the second day. 
The object of this announcement is merely to induce 
rou to make an —— which will cost you very 
ittle. Go to a doctor who possesses a Hanovia 
Alpine Sun Quartz Lamp and get him to give you 
irradiation for a few days. Write us for sa 
Literature set No. 76. 


he 
BRITISH_HANOVIA 


_ QUARTZ LAMP CO 
SLOUTR LQ0d Bucks 


Read _ the interesting works on sunlight treatment. 
The following are especially recommended :— 
Dr. H. Bach, “ The Treatment of Wounds.” 1s. 1d. 


post r% 

Dr. H. L. Heusner, “ Light Therapy and Pulmonary 
Tuberculosis.” 1s. 7d. post free. 

Dr. K. Huldschinsky, ‘The Ultra-Violet Light 
Treatment of Rickets.”” 7d. post free. 

Dr. F. Nagelschmidt, “ Loss of Hair and Its Treat- 
ment by Light.” 6s. 4d. post free. 

Dr, F, Breiger, “ Light in the Prevention and Cure 
of Disease.” 15. 1d, post free. A 

Dr. _A, Lorand, “Life Shortening Habits and 
Rejuvenation.” 11s. 3d. post free. 

Dr. A. Lorand, “Old Age Deferred.” 18s. 3d. 
post free. y 

W. D. cGillivray, “ Ultra-Violet Rays and Their 
Properties.” 1s. 7d. post free. 

De. C . Saleeby, “ Sunlight and Health.” 5s. 3d. 
post free. 

Dr. F. Thedering, “ Sunlight as Healer.” 2s. 8d. 
post free. 

Dr. F. Thedering, “ Scrofula: Its Causes, Significance, 
and Treatment.” 1s. 1d. post free. 

Hans Suren, “ Man and Sunlight.’ 6s. Sd. post free. 


AU these are obtainable from The Sollux Publishing 
Company, Slough, Bucks. 
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THE 1927 


5/- LIFE-BOAT 5/- 
is still unfinished! 
Will you help to complete it AT ONCE? 
To provide and maintain the whole Service in 1927 we needed 


1,000,00: 
contributions of 5/- each. 
We received 
’ . 
It only needs 
A SHORT PULL, A STRONG PULL, A PULL ALTOGETHER 
to get the remaining 394,898. 
It will not be TOO LATE if you send YOUR 5/- TO-DAY. 
Will you be “ One in a Million”? 
Will you also remember the Life-Boat in your Will? 
The Institution is supported solely by voluntary contributions. 
THE EARL OF HARROWBY, GEORGE F. SHEER, M.A., 
Honorary Troasurer. Secretary. 
ROYAL NATIONAL LIFE-BOAT INSTITUTION 
Life-Boat House, 22 Charing Cross Road, London, w.é. 2. 

















THE SOCIETY EARNESTLY APPEALS FOR HELP IN PAYING OFF A 
£7,000 LOAN. BLESSINGS FOLLOW CIFTS. 


Over 25,000 young lives have passed through the doors of 


The SHAFTESBURY HOMES and 
“ARETHUSA” TRAINING SHIP 


Will YOU help us to give a chance to 25,000 more ? 


FUNDS ARE NEEDED NOW 


£36 will keep a Girl One Year in one of our Girls’ 
omes. 


240 will give a Boy a Year’s Home and Training. 

275 will give a Boy a chance of One Year in the 
“ Arethusa” Training Ship. 

Patrons: THEIR MAJESTIES THE KING AND QUEEN. 
President: H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES, K.G. 


Chairman and Treasurer: FRANCIS H. CLAYTON, Exq. 
Deputy Chairman: LORD DARYNGTON. 
Chairman of “Arethusa " Committes: HOWSON F. DEVITT, 


Secretary: F. BRIAN PELLY, a.7.0. 
164 SHAFTESBURY AVENUE, LONDON, W.C. 2. 


























A New Year’s Gift from ‘The New Statesman’ to its Future Readers 


q ARE THERE NOT within your circle of relations, friends and acquaintances half a dozen or more men 
and women who are unfamiliar with THe New StaTESMAN, but who might become regular readers if the 


paper were sent them for a few months? 


q We are prepared to contribute ten shillings for every six months’ subscription received under this scheme. 


You can 


give a six months’ subscription to any number of your friends at 5s. each (instead of the usual rate of 15s.), subject to the 
simple but necessary conditions printed below.* This offer includes postage to any address in the world. 


q Obviously this sum does not cover the actual cost of production, still less of postage; but our past experience has proved 
that a new reader introduced by a regular reader of the paper is far more likely to become a permanent subscriber than new 
readers obtained by more conventional forms of publicity. We are, therefore, prepared to regard our loss on such sub- 
scriptions as remunerative expenditure, and we invite all regular readers of the paper to make a Gift of as many of 
these Five Shilling subscriptions as they can find likely subscribers amongst their friends. 


q To every recipient of this Gift. we shall (unless we receive contrary instructions) send a postcard advising him or her 
that THe New SraTESMAN is being sent by the instructions of the giver. 


* When sending Gift subscriptions, readers are asked to state that they accept the conditions of this scheme, which are as follows: 
(1) That they propose themselves to continue as regular readers for at least six months, purchasing the paper as hitherto, and 
(2) that so fae as they are aware the recipients of the Gift subscriptions are not already regular readers of Tue New SraTesMAN, 
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The young manufacturer, with a smooth face and a central 
parting, clicks his tongue impatiently at such anachronisms. 
He grants you that the absurdly expensive car of quality will 
always be with us; he denies any future to quality cars at a 
low price. He likes to see cars quit the factory gates in a stream 
as bullets are hosed from the muzzle of a Vickers’ gun. The 
last of the medium-price quality cars will die, he opines, as soon 
as the big men fly at each other’s throats when over-production 
comes in 1929 or 1930. Is he right ? 

* * * 


Take a mass production car of the nastier, i.e. the American, 
type, when it has done two years’ hard work. Study it closely. 
Drive it. Reflect that it is even now practically unsaleable. 
That it is also unfit to be driven by any fastidious person. That 
the whole of its cost price has been written off in two years. 
Remember that design is becoming stereotyped. That next 
year’s car can barely claim a better performance than this 
year’s car. That ere long coachwork will be as durable as chassis 
are already durable. And speculate whether such frequent 
purchases of new cars will always be tolerated by the public. 
Already a thrifty Britisher of the modester breed expects his 
golf shoes to last two seasons, his overcoat to last four, his 
typewriter to last ten years, his bicycle to wear a life-time. What 
is the sense of reducing the actual road costs of motoring to 4d. 
a mile or less, if depreciation is going to pile a shilling or so on to 
that figure ? Will the current ideal of an ordinary motorcar as 
a highly perishable commodity, almost comparable to a ripe 
peach, be accepted for ever in a thrifty country ? If this ideal 
be already in process of revision, may not the future lie with firms 
like Humber, who obstinately rank quality ahead of quantity, 
in the teeth of all American gospels ? 

The popular car of to-morrow is likely to be a quality car. 
It may, indeed, be something of a quantity car as well. But a 
term must be set, and set by the public, to the creed which 
advocates nothing more than a short life and low price for such 
expensive toys. The articles of scientific production must be 
applied to the quality car, in so far as they can apply to it. 
I think this, or something like it, is the Humber policy ; and I 
like it. R. E. Davipson. 


THE CITY 


VERY writer on finance has necessarily to attach con- 
E siderable importance to statistics, but in this field, as 
in every other,'they have to be used cireumspectly. That 
the year 1927 has been a good one for the Stock Exchange is 
obvious, but to assume, as one might from certain published 
figures, that it has been profitable to the general body of 
investors, would probably be wrong. And yet, when one 
reads that the 365 representative securities on which the Bankers’ 
Magazine’s monthly table of prices is based show a rise during 
the twelve months from £6,543,351,000 to £6,811.859,000, an 
increase of £268,508,000, one might easily infer that almost 
every ordinary investor would have a smiling face. Most 
investors who have stuck to what they considered to be solid 
investments have not profited by the rise, which has been 
principally in a certain number of selected speculative counters. 
The fall in quotations (in some cases a total loss) of some of 
the coal, iron and steel and textile companies has been very 
serious. Of the rise of £268,508,000 referred to, no less than 
£90,790,000 is attributable to eleven United States railroads, 
which are included in the Bankers’ Magazine’s selected securities ; 
but how many of these shares are held in Britain? Perhaps 
not 1 per cent. If it were British railroads, it would be a 
very different matter. 
* * * 
The following is a short list of representative British stocks 
(the same as was given in these notes a year ago) showing the 
change in quotations during the last week of each year : 


1926. 1927. 
Armstrong, Whitworth -. 8s. Od. ee 3s. 3d. 
Baldwins oe me -- @8. Od. ee 5s. Od. 
Dorman Long .. +e -- 12s, Od. ie 10s. 3d. 
United Steel .. Ay o- a ae a 3s. 9d. 
Vickers 2 ~ -. 8s. 9d. es 12s. Od. 
Amalgamated Cotton .. -. 6s. Od. oe 4s. 9d. 
English Sewing Cotton -. 64s. 6d. oe 49s. 3d. 
Patons and Baldwins .. -. 83s. 3d. “s 81s. 3d. 
Fine Cotton Spinners .. .. 44s. Od. oe 51s. Od. 
L. M. and S. Railway nee 743 i 75 
Great Western .. “s oe 86} ee 95} 
L. and N. E. Deferred bas 18} de 173 


——— 


It will be seen that there is nothing much to shout about, 
far as the ordinary run of investors is concerned. 
* om * 


It is gratifying to see that some of the newer investment 
trusts are making a good start. The Scottish and Southem 
Counties Investment Trust was formed just a year ago and 
has a capital of £360,000 in 5} per cent. preference stock and 
£240,000 of ordinary stock. The full capital was only available 
for investment for seven months of the period, so that the 
ordinary dividend is paid for only seven months, from May 1st 
to November 30th, at the rate of 5 per cent. This is a modest 
return and leaves out of revenue only £394 to be transferreg 
to reserve and to carry forward; but sales during the year 
have resulted in a profit of £29,599, which has enabled all the 
preliminary expenses to be written off and £11,748 to be trans. 
ferred to reserve. The report gives complete information of 
the investments held, and shows that a modern investment 
policy has been followed, many foreign currency stocks quoted 
abroad being included. The ordinary stock is now quoted at 
118, and seems a good lock-up purchase. 

* * * 


One of the numerous American statistical organisations 
which give their clients advice on investments has divided 
foreign government bonds into four grades, according to quality, 
These grades are as follows: 


Grape I. 
Canada Sweden Netherlands 
Great Britain Denmark Australia 
Norway Switzerland 
Grape II. 
Belgium Japan 
Argentina Dutch East Indies 
Grape III. 
France Colombia 
Germany Uruguay 
Chile 
Grape IV. 


Countries not included in the above. 
It should not be inferred from this reproduction that I agree 
with the grading, but it is interesting. 
A. Emit Davies. 








FIVE HUNDRED 
INVESTMENTS IN ONE 


F YOU are a small investor, one bad 
investment means a serious loss to you. 
But if you had been able to make 500 
very small investments instead of one large 
one—then it would be of little consequence. 


The principle of the First and Second Co- 
operative Investment Trusts is the spreading 
of risks. These Trusts are associations of 
small investors who have pooled their 
resources. In this way they distribute 
capital over many investments—obtain low 
prices through large purchases—have a board 
of experts to make the investments—are able 
to pay dividends of 7% per annum without 
deduction of tax. 

Complete information may be obtained by 
filling in and posting the coupon below. 


P First and Second ¥ 
Co-operative Investment Trusts, 
Broad Street House, 
London, E.C.2 
Please send me complete infor- 
mation about your Trusts, and 

list of investments held. 


Name .... 
N 8. 
Address 
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LECTURES AND ADDRESSES 


APPOINTMENTS VACANT 





GUILDHOUSE, 
ECCLESTON SQUARE, LONDON, S.W. 1. 


“FIVE QUARTERS,” 
SUNDAY AFTERNOONS, 3.30 to 4.45 p.m. 
(No tickets required.) 


THE 








TWELFTH COURSE OF ADDRESSES. 


” 
“SOME ACHIEVEMENTS OF MODERN TIMES 
(This Course will begin on January 8th.) 
SUNDAYS, -__ 

8. . 
“eg 1st.—G. S. HOLI,AND, Dramatic Critic to the Illustrated London News 
r and to The Weekly Sketch: ‘‘ Thomas Hardy.” ’ 

8th.—Captain P. P. ECKERSLEY, M.I.E.E., Chief Engineer to B.B.C.: 
wy “The Achievement of Wireless.” 

1sth.—_Sir FRANK DYSON, K.B.E., LL.D., F.R.S., Astronomer Royal: 
“2 “The Observation of the Solar Eclipse.”” Lantern Slides. 5 

2end.—_W. T. LAYTON, M.A., C.B.E., Editor of The Economist: The 

d Reconstruction of Austria.” 
29th.—To be arranged. 


“eb.  5th.—To be arranged. 


jath.—Brig.-General the Hon. C. G. BRUCE, C.B., M.V.O.: ‘‘ The Ascent 
of Mount Everest.” Lantern slides. —_ 

roth.—_Lady MAUD HOARE: “ My Recent Flight to India. . 
2 26th.—Sir JOHN RUSSELL, D.Sc., F.R.S., Director of the Lawes Agri- 


cultural Trust: ‘‘Some Achievements in Agriculture.” Lantern 
Slides. 
q th.—To be arranged. a” 
- ane. W. WOODS, C.1.E., : ‘Irrigation in India.” Lantern Slides. 


18th.—Professor P. J. NOEL BAKER: “ The Repatriation of Prisoners.” 
” — 25th.—Professor REILLY, Professor of Architecture, University of Liverpool : 
- “‘ Liverpool Cathedral.” Lantern Slides. 





April 1st—Dr. SALEEBY, M.D., F.R.S., Edin.: ‘ Saving the Children.” 
BRITISH INSTITUTE OF PHILOSOPHICAL STUDIES. 
President : 


The Rt. Hon. The Earr, OF BALFour, K.G., O.M., F.R.S. 
Session 1927-28. 


The following new courses of lectures will begin in the Lent term, 
which opens January 11th: 


THE PHILOSOPHY OF PHYSICS. 
By The Hon. Bertrand Russell, F.R.S. 
SOCIAL PSYCHOLOGY. By Morris Ginsberg, M.A., D.Litt. 
(An introductory course of lectures on Philosophy, by The Director 
of Studies, to be continued.) 


Full syllabus can be obtained on application to The Director of 
Studies, 88 Kingsway, London, W.C. 2. 


TRAINING CENTRES 





UNIVERSITY OF CAPETOWN. 
SENIOR LECTURER IN COMMERCE. 


Applications are invited for the above mentioned post. 


SALARY.—{£500 per annum rising by annual increments of {25 to 
£650 per annum. 
Salary will be paid from the 1st February, 1928, provided that 
the Lecturer has vacated his previous post on or before the 
31st January and a for duty on or before the 25th February ; 
otherwise salary will be paid from the date of assumption of duty. 


TRANSPORT.—/50 will be allowed for transport expenses, subject 
to a proportionate refund in the event of the Lecturer terminating 
his agreement within three years of the assumption of duty. 


DUTIES.—The successful applicant will be required to assume 
duty on the rst March, 1928, or as soon as possible thereafter. He 
will be required to conduct, under the direction of the Professor 
of Commerce, the teaching of part of the final year special 
courses for the Bachelor of Commerce degree, as for example in 
industrial organisation, marketing, finance and transport. 
Candidates should therefore have had a thorough training in 
Economics, and competence in statistical analysis is desirable. 


Applications, together with copies of testimonials (all in duplicate) 
should reach the SECRETARY, Office of the High Commissioner for 
the Union of South Africa, South Africa House, Trafalgar Square, 
London, W.C. 2, from whom forms of application and further parti- 
culars may be obtained, not later than the roth January. 


) dpgeornn ng RESEARCH DEPT. North Country Manufacturing 
business has vacancy for assistant with Degree in Commerce or Economics, 

or equivalent qualifications. Applications, with full particulars of qualifi- 
cations and salary required, in lence, to Box No, 368, NEW STATESMAN, I0, 
Great Queen Street, Kingsway, London, W.C. 2. 


SCHOOLS 


HE GARDEN SCHOOL, Wycombe Court, Lane End, Bucks, 

Boarding School for Girls, ro fto 18 years. Preparatory Montessori House for 

Boys and Girls from 3 to 9 years. Good general education on natural lines, 

“New ideals in Education” applied. Individual time-tables Preparation for 

University Entrance examinations if aptitude is shown. Special attention to Music, 

French, Arts, Crafts, Dalcroze-Eurhythmics, Margaret-Morris Dancing, 
Gardening, Cookery, Games. Apply to Principals. 


T. CHRISTOPHER SCHOOL, Letchworth, Herts.—(Co-Educa- 
tional). Healthy situation in First Garden City, individual time-tables, self- 
government, usual school examinations, a for the Universities. 

Boarding Houses provide simple home life with leisure for hobbies ; 
Montessori and Junior House for children 3-10 years. 
H. Lyn Harris, M.A., LL.B. (Camb.). 











Drama, 





vegetarian diet 
—Particulars apply to Principal, 





LING’S SWEDISH SYSTEM. 


HE BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 37 Lans- 
downe Road, Bedford.—Principal : Miss STANSFELD. Students are trained 
in this College to become Teachers of Gymnastics. The Course of Training 

extends over 3 years, and includes Educational and Medical Gymnastics on the 
Swedish System, Massage, Daneing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, Tennis, Netball, etc. 
Fees, {165 per annum.—Fer prospectus apply SECRETARY. 


COLLEGE FOR TEACHERS. 


ROEBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE, GROVE HOUSE, 
F RORHAMPTON LANE, 8S.W.15. Demonstration School: Colet Gardens, 
W. Kensington, W.14. Mothercraft Department, 4 Glidden Read, W. Ken- 
sington. Chairman, C. G. Montefiore, D.D., M.a.; Principal, Miss BR. B. Lawrence.— 
For information concerning Scholarships, Loan Fund and Grants frem the Board 
of Education apply te the Secretary. 


AST LONDON COLLEGE (University of London, E. 1).— 
UNIVERSITY COURSES IN ARTS, SCIENCE, MEDICINE, AND ENGINEERING 
(Civil, Mechanical and Blectrieal). Fee {22 ros. a year. Residential Halls 

for Men ane far Women Students. Prospectus post free.—E. J. WiewaLL, Registrar. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


ROCK PLATES BY ARTISTS OF REPUTE, from 2 gns.— 
Write OsBorNES, 27 Eastcastle Street, London, W. 1. 

















OX’S ORANGE PIPPIN, 12 Ib. case (84 apples), carr. pd., 9s. 
Cash with order.—OvERBURY ORCHARDS, Kemerton, Tewkesbury, Glos. 


HE GREAT PYRAMID’S DIVINE MESSAGE to the British 
tace confirms the teaching of the British Israel-World Federation.—The 
Great Pyramid pamphlet free om request to “ Prophecy,” 6 Buckingham 

Gate, London, S.W. 1. 








“TATIMA,” an Arabian love lyric. Published by Dix, Ltd., 
7 Denmark Street, Charing Cross Road, W.C, 2. or of all Music Sellers, 
price Two Shillings. 


EWBURGH HOUSE, 182-186 gy Bast, sw. 5. ; Cutan, 
Furnished Sub-lets. as fires an ngs in private 

oe, pe nary od men canteucant, good public rooms, hard tennis courts. 
Telephone: Western 4948. 








OOKS.—Balzac’s novels, 53 vols., {10 1os.; Dictionary National 

Geography and Supplement, 23 vols., £22 ; sA Fiametta, 

178. 6d. (pub. 358.) ; Burton’s Arabian Nights, 17 —_, £15; Trollope’s 
Barchester Novels, 8 vois., 258.; Jane Austen’s Novels, ro vols., fllus., 308.; Rule’s 
Hist. of Inquisition, 2 vols., 308. ; Story of the Nations, 67 vols., illus., £9 (cost £25) ; 
Smollett's Novels, 12 vols., 428. (cost 728.); Fielding’s Novels, 12 vols., 428. (eest 
728.); Brantome’s Lives of Fair and Gallant Ladies, 2 vols., scarce, {4 48.; Punch 
Ubrary of Humour, 25 vols., £2; Chambers’s 20 Cent. Dictionary, 7s. 6d.; Vailima 
Stevenson, 26 vols., p28; Frohawk’s British Birds, 6 vols, £2 15s.; Crawley’s 
Mystic Rose, 2 vols., 308. Write us for any book you want in print or out of print. 
Cal free. Books bought in any quantity for prom at cash. 3,000 books wanted 
List free. Wanted : A Shropshire Lad, 1896; Boswell’s Johnson, 2 vols., 1791.— 
HoLLsNp Bros., Book Merchants, 21 John Bright Street. Birmingham. 








REAL SAVING !—Have your Overcoats, Suits, Costumes, 
ete., Turned and Beautifully re-Tailored just like new by our expert staff. 
Turning Specialists since 1897. Write for descriptive price list or send gar- 

ments for free estimate. We collect.—THE LONDON TURNING Co., Dept. E, 54 

yn Hill, London,, N.W.3. Telephone: Hampstead 7445. 


C= HURST SCHOOL, near South Croydon. Healthy and 
beautiful situation. Aim of education free development as individuals and 


as members of _—_ community. Independent study. §S } attention 
to health and physical development. tr prepared for the Universities. Well 
qualified staff. Principal: THEopora E. RK. 


ROEBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE SCHOOL, Colet 
Gardens, W. 14 (2 mins. from Baron’s Court Station). Recognized by Board 
of Education as efficient Preparatory School. Handwork and games a special 


feature. Boys and Girls, 6-14. Kindergarten from 3. Terms moderate. Pros- 
pectus on application. 


SS SCHOOL, MAYORTORNE MANOR, WEN: 
DOVER, Bucks. Aims at educating children to become responsible citizens 

through practical as well as intellectual work. Economics taught in the Upper 
Forms. Preparation for the Universities. Girls, 8 to 18 years; & to rs. 
Principals: IsaBEL Fry, AVICE TRENCH. 


SCHOOL FOR GIRLS AND LITTLE CHILDREN. 


‘ X JEDDIKER HOUSE, CHINBROOK ROAD, GROVE PARK, 

8.E. 12.—Healthy, happy home life for a limited number of boarders. 

Entire charge en if desired. Children admitted from 3 years of age. 

The teaching is based largely on Montessori system combined with the most recent 

— of modern education.—Full particulars from the Principal, Miss MILDRED 
TEELE. 


.+~ ALFRED SCHOOL. Manor Wood, N.W. 11.—Situated in 
fine old g Is bi pstead Heath. Co-educational (5 to 18). Head- 


y Hi 8 
Dees : JosEPH WICKSTERD, M.A. Free discipline, individual time-table, 
open z. 


AUNTON SCHOOL, TAUNTON.—An Examination is held 
annually on the second Tuesday in June and following days for the award of 


five entrance Scholarships, value £40 per annum. Entry forms and all details 
from the HEAD-MASTER. 


| ING ARTHUR’S SCHOOL for Girls and Boys.—A 


pply 
Miss A. A. WALKERDINE, B.A., 33 Courtfield Gardens, South Measiagten, 
§.W. 5. (Tel: Frobisher 6509). 


LBERT BRIDGE SCHOOL FOR BOYS AND GIRLS.— 
Apply Mrs. RK. M. SPENCER, 111 Albert Bridge Rd., S.W. 11. 


’ ’ 

MALT MAN'S GREEN, GERRARD’S CROSS. 
Head Mistress: Miss Cuambers, Girton College, Cambridge, late Head 
Mistress of the Huddersfield School. The aim of the Scheol is to 

develop the character, intellect and y¥ gtowth of the child for Pt one of the 

community; to encourage self-expression, to increase resource and tiative by 
ractical work. The girls will be prepared for the Universities, the Medical Pro- 
ession, and for advanced work in Music or Art. Fees, inclusive of Eurhythmics, 

Blocution, Dancing, Cookery, 200 guineas a year. Gerrard’s Cross is 300 ft. above 


sea-level and is on gravel soil. The house is delightfully situated in its own grounds 
of 15 acres. 



































= READERS should enquire about Newtown School, Water- 
ford. Co-educational. Mont ri and § d me me Beautiful 
grounds and good equip t ded by the Society Friends in 1798. 
DVICE (Free of Charge) on: 
SCHOOLS (Personally inspected), TUTORS, etc., 
ven by N. W. ROSS, M.A. (Cantab.), B. és L. 
‘Twenty-five years’ experience as a Sc! master). 
BURROW’S SCHOLASTIC BUREAU (Dept. 


blished 17 years), 
43 Kingsway, London, W.C. 2. 








(Phone: Regent 1146.) 
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a “His Master’s Voice” Gramophone. Daily 
it is compared with ordinary gramophones, 
and daily it is preferred by people of taste 
and discrimination. Its quality always tells. 
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UALITY shows itself as soon as it is 
seen or heard. It submits to any test 
because every test enhances its prestige. It t 
beats comparison with all rivals because it | 
stands in a class apart. That is the case with 
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The NEW | 


“His MastersVoice’ || | 


GRAMOPHONE 





cAsk your local dealer to give you full particulars. 


THE GRAMOPHONE CO. LTD., OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.1 
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